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TEMPORAL POWER 


F Roman Catholicism were merely a system of beliefs 
| ritual acts the election of a Pope would be of no 

more concern to humanists than the discovery of a 
Living Buddha in Tibet. But it is very much more. The 
Pope is an absolute monarch as well as head of the 
Church. He rules over the tiniest State in the world, but 
its influence is immense. It contains forty-three embassies 
and legations—some of them rather Ruritanian. It has a 
polyglot radio station broadcasting propaganda all over 
the world on at least twenty-six wave-lengths. It has a 
Foreign Office and a foreign policy. Advocates of a 
United Europe are inclined to forget that success might . 
mean a Catholic-dominated Europe. Admittedly individual 
Catholics may—and sometimes do—disagree with Vatican 
politics, but they support its main objectives. During the 
reign of Pius XII these were directed towards maintaining 
the, tension between East and West. Nazis and Fascists 
were at least enemies of Russia and could be tolerated. 
When they were overthrown the Pope virtually became 
the spiritual leader of a coalition pledged to continue the 
Cold War. 

The somewhat equivocal appeal for peace with which 
John XXIII began his pontificate does not suggest any 
immediate change. It will be surprising if he fails to 
exploit his contacts with the Eastern Churches to the 
utmost of their political value. In the West his close 
associations with France are welcome and useful to de 
Gaulle. Although he has been regarded as a stop-gap, on 
account of his age, it will be remembered that Leo XIII 
lived until he was ninety-three. Whatever administrative 
changes he makes are none of our business. Our concern 
is with the Church as a social group exerting an influence 
on our own lives although we do not belong to it. The 
voice that speaks urbi et orbi, to the city and the world, 
claims the right to interfere with all policies and social 
reforms that come under the Catholic definition of ‘morals’. 
Those who obey that voice employ the sort of pressures 
with which humanists are only too familiar. Rome 
demands to be tolerated, but refuses to tolerate. If, as some 
expect, the new Pope takes a more moderate line in 
foreign affairs than his predecessor, the reason will not be 
that Communism has ceased to be Public Enemy Number 
One. but that the implications of the nuclear stalemate are 


more fully accepted. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


POPES IN PERSPECTIVE 


ORLD reactions to the 
death of Pius XII and 
elevation of John 


XXIII show a significant change 
in the attitude today of Protes- 
tant countries to Roman Catho- 
licism. What we are witnessing 
is almost a second counter- 
Reformation. After the Council 
of Trent Rome counted its losses 
and consolidated its gains, and 
much the same is happening 
again. A great deal of the credit 
for this change in the climate of 
opinion must be given to the 
expertise of Pius XII. There 
were awkward moments early in 
his pontificate when Britain and 
America waited for him to de- 
nounce Nazi enormities and 
Japanese aggression. When at 
last it was clear which side 
would win he regained his wan- 
ing popularity by preaching a 
crusade against Russia. It was 
a masterly diversion. It was 
followed by a succession of 
spectacular acts that continually 
kept Rome in the headlines. 
There were the Holy Year, a 
record number of canonizations, 
a stream of provocative encycli- 
cals, the formulation of a new 
dogma and, as if this were not 
enough, sensational visions. A 
public image of the Church and 
its leader was created which dis- 
pelled some of the prejudices of 
centuries and by an extraordi- 
nary transformation of oppo- 
sites the Papacy put itself over 
as the champion of fhe Free 


World. It had staged one of 
the most remarkable come- 
backs in history. 
Optical Tlusion 


HE former Patriarch of 

Venice is unlikely to repeat 
such a brilliant performance. 
His task will be to gather in the 
harvest and_ strengthen the 
dykes. Pius XII was so busy 
making saints that he seemed 
to have forgotten to make cardi- 
nals. A long queue of impatient 
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prelates will soon receive their 
prizes and some old favourites 
have already disappeared. John 
XXII is an Italian who can 
speak Bulgarian and is liked in 
France. He is no orator, but 
given to aphorisms. Here is a 
gem: ‘See everything, turn a 
blind eye to much of it, correct 
a little. Not exactly a clarion 
call, but reassuring to those who 
were disturbed by the frantic 
activity and one-man rule of his 
predecessor. Some think the 
blind eye may be turned on the 
worker-priests whose cause the 
late Pope condemned. Others 
think that the Jesuits will again 
be allowed to smoke. 

The splendours of the coro- 
nation made up for the embar- 
rassments of the Conclave when 
the signals were bungled and 
help was sought from a fire- 
works factory. The antique 
machinery creaked under the 
strain. So did the bones of the 
shivering gerontocracy who had 
to send out for more rugs. But 
they made a brave display when 
the new Pope was finally carried 
aloft on the Sedia Gestatoria in 
a blaze of colour and candles. 
Perhaps for Anglo-Saxon taste 
there is something too exotic 
about the purple-clad bearers, 
the noble guards, the cardinals 
in scarlet, the chamberlain and 
bishops in resplendent robes, the 
gentlemen - in - waiting wearing 
Spanish uniforms and rapiers, 
the gleaming canopies and white 
ostrich plumes. But the com- 
mittee of elderly clergymen who 
have regained their authority 
would look very unimpressive 
in mere dog-collars. Optical 
illusion is necessary for both 
popes and monarchs. 


Boris Pasternak 


wo Soviet scientists and one 
Soviet writer have been 
awarded Nobel Prizes. The 
writer, however, has been forced 
to take the unprecedented step 


of refusing the honour. The 


Soviet Writers Union have ex- 


pelied him. His novel has been 
placed on the Russian equiva- 
lent of the Index Expurgatorius, 
Said Mr Semichastny, leader of 
a Soviet youth movement, ‘It 
would be unfair to a pig to 
compare it to Pasternak’, No 
pigs are allowed in the Park of 
Culture. Nor do a_ hundred 
flowers bloom there. 

[ have not read Mr Boris 
Pasternak’s novel. Obviously it 
is critical of the Soviet way of 
life. You are only permitted, it 
seems, to criticize yourself. This 
means that poets and novelists 
must turn into copywriters for 
a government publicity machine. 
Only the scientist is free to say 
what he thinks—provided it is 
buried in the decent obscurity 
of mathematical language. This 
has delighted Russia’s enemies 
and dismayed her friends. 


Deep Freeze 


APERS read at the British 

Association may work for 
the advancement of science, but 
they are mostly so technical that 
the ordinary reader—whom they 
are meant to help—is left pant- 
ing behind. Amid a mass of 
more than usually dull material 
Dr A. S. Parkes’s contribution 
on the biological effects of low 
temperature is an outstanding 
exception. He offers the exciting 
prospect that the biologist may 
unexpectedly at any moment 
discover how to keep a warm- 
blooded animal alive for a long 
time in a deep freeze. Already 
rats, mice, and dogs can be 
revived after cooling to zero 
centigrade, although heart and 
breathing have stopped for an 
hour or more. 

If science could do the trick 
properly for human beings we 
should have a situation reminis- 
cent of H. G. Wells’s fantasy. 
Future historians would have 
an enviable first-hand account 
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of everyday life in the twentieth 
century by causing the sleeper to 
awake. But it would be a head- 
ache for both lawyers and theo- 
jogians. For how could we tell 
whether such a man was dead 
or alive until the attempt was 
made to restore the suspended 
gnimation? 


Twilight Zones 

HESE borderland cases fasci- 

nate me. I have protested 
time and again against the false 
jogic of ‘Either-Or’. Theology 
revels in clear-cut distinctions 
which are not found in the real 
world. Between night and day 
there is twilight and it is quite 
arbitrary to say when one begins 
and the other ends. It is a moot 
point when ‘near-Man’ becomes 
tue man or even to which sex 
sme individuals belong. Now 
that test-tube embryos have 
been successfully transplanted in 
mice it is pretty certain that at 
no far distant time there will be 
a further complication in the 
great AID controversy. 

Both AID and AIH are 
methods of impregnation. The 
mother contributes her genes to 
the child she bears. But if she 
is implanted with a fertilized 
ovum she contributes little more 
than nourishment. Since she 
gives birth to the child she is 
presumably in law its mother— 
but the law was made before 
such a strange possibility was 
dreamed of. So was the Church 
law which would have to decide 
Whether she had committed a 
sin and whether such a child— 
which may have originated from 
married people—is illegitimate. 
This is not so much a twilight 
zone as thick fog. 


More Adoption Nonsense 


SERIES of articles in the 

Manchester Guardian on 
child adoption confirms what I 
have previously written in this 
column on the subject. Virtually 
all societies, according to Nesta 
M. Roberts, stipulate a religious 
upbringing. ‘This’, we are as- 
sured, ‘springs from the convic- 
tion that a child who has lost 
his religious parents has all the 
more need of a firm faith. Also, 
as the vastly experienced secre- 


tary of one adoption society 
says: “In all my years in the 
work I can’t remember a single 
mother who asked that her child 
should be brought up as a free- 
thinker.” ’ 

Is it not just possible that the 
illegitimacy rate is lower among 
freethinkers? In the ‘vast expe- 
rience’ of the secretary quoted 
she does not appear to have met 
a single freethinker. I find my- 
self baffled by the state of mind 
of a mother who has no scruples 
about abandoning her child but 
plenty about its religious up- 
bringing. I can only suppose 
that the anxiety is due to the 
fact that such mothers them- 
selves came from _ religious 
homes—and much good it did 
them! 

Piskies and Pixies 
O.; and a half million copies 
of Old Moore’s Almanack 
are sold every year, and obvi- 
ously more than one _ person 
reads each copy. How many 
people browse over its tightly 
packed pages for amusement— 
as I do—I don’t know, but the 
advertisements alone testify to 
my conviction that superstition 
is far from dying out. There is 
a considerable buying public for 
charms and amulets. A woman 
who won £200,000 attributes her 
good fortune to the Cornish 
Piskies. Still others express their 
gratitude to the Devon Pixies. 
For good measure astrologers 
give occult guidance on football 
pools, racing, and international 
affairs. There will be no world 
war, but there is a chance of a 
coalition government. We shall 
see. 


The Church and Animals 


CORRESPONDENT has drawn 

my attention to a letter in 
the Eastern Daily Press on the 
subject of Animal Sunday by an 
Anglican vicar. ‘To preach ser- 
mons, as some would have us 
do, on such matters as the treat- 
ment of battery hens and the 
export of horses and cattle, 
would be to take sides on mat- 
ters which are not directly con- 
cerned with man’s salvation. I 
find it is as much as I can man- 
age to try to get my parishioners 


to keep the Ten Commandments 
and to avoid the deadly sins.’ 
How typical this attitude is I 
don’t know. But cruelty to ani- 
mals is not prohibited by the 
Decalogue, and it is not one of 
the seven deadly sins. No 
bishop thought it worth while 
to intervene when gin traps were 
debated in the Lords and such 
questions did not arise at 
Lambeth. 

The official record of both 
Protestants and Catholics is one 
of indifference. There is no 
mention of duties to animals in 
the Book of Common Prayer 
and Anglican divines made no 
more protest in the days of bull- 
baiting and cock-fighting than 
they do now over the cruelties - 
still tolerated. Catholics have 
argued that since animals have 
no duties they cannot logically 
have rights. 


Philosopher’s Philosopher 


HE brief obituaries of G. E. 

Moore give no idea of the 
immense influence he exerted 
behind the scenes of British 
philosophy. To an even greater 
extent than Russell he changed 
the direction of philosophical 
thinking which prepared the way 
for the triumph of the linguistic 
school. He was two_ years 
younger than Russell, with 
whom he became acquainted as 
a freshman at Cambridge. He 
was a man of gentle charm and 
total integrity. Russell once 
asked him if he had ever told 
a lie. He replied ‘Yes’-—which 
was probably the only untruth 
he ever uttered in his life. 

As Ayer has remarked, he 
was a philosopher’s philosopher. 
Like many of those who are 
indebted to him today, he 
regarded philosophy as a debate 
between professionals rather 
than a message for the gallery. 
Yet the gallery was the arbiter 
—or, at least, the final appeal 
was to the ordinary language 
and common sense supposed to 
be employed by the common 
man. “Twenty years of Moore 
will be the end of British philo- 
sophy’, predicted Whitehead. It 
may prove to be the end of 
what Whitehead meant by philo- 
sophy. Hector HAWTON 
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ial, to give an impression of the state of a 

country’s society which is diametrically 
opposed to someone else’s impression. This is as 
true of Sweden as of any other country, and the 
total effect is usually one of pros and cons. From 
the point of view of the humanist, Sweden gives 
a lavish amount of material favourable to the 
state of its society. 

In town planning and building the example of 
Sweden is a model to the world. No one who is 
interested in the subject can fail to be impressed 
by the Swedish achievement in these fields. While 
there are still about 200,000 sub-standard dwel- 
lings and an acute housing shortage, there is 
nothing like the appalling slums of, say, London 
or Naples; and the pace of building is breath- 
taking, while the results are equally impressive in 
appearance and living standards. In other fields, 
such as labour relations, economic expansion, 
education, scientific research, child welfare, medi- 
cal facilities, pensions, and social welfare gener- 
ally, the progress made by Sweden in this century 
is astounding. 

Moreover, notwithstanding the dubious position 
of Sweden in the Second World War, when the 
policy of neutrality was only maintained with 
difficulty, her part in international affairs has 
been and is a creditable one, symbolized by the 
appointment of a Swede, Mr Hammarskjéld, as 
Secretary General of the United Nations. The 
neutrality of the country, it should be remem- 
bered, is at once ‘ alliance-free ’ and ‘ armed ’. The 
part of Swedes in the specialized agencies of the 
UN is a conspicuous one, and the country has 
made itself felt too in the General Assembly and 
the Security Council. 

Nevertheless, there is something to be said on 
the other side, and there is ammunition in plenty 
for the anti-humanist. Most often cited are the 
figures for divorce, abortion, and drunkenness. 
About one marriage in six ends in divorce. Of 
course, no one in Britain or America is in any 


I: is always possible, by selecting one’s mater- 
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“THE SWEDISH SADNESS’ 


by JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


Statistics of divorce, abortion and drunkenness in Sweden supply 
ammunition for anti-humanists in their fight against social reform 


position to point a scornful finger at Sweden 
because of that: our divorce rates are pretty 
disgraceful too. But clearly such a large number 
of unhappy marriages, with all that is implied of 
misery of individuals and above all of the 
wretchedness of the children of such marriages, in- 
dicates something seriously wrong with the society, 


Problems of Prosperity 


The abortion laws are about the most radical 
in the world, and some 6,000 legal abortions take 
place each year. The law permitting them on 
specific medical, socio-medical, humanitarian, and 
eugenic grounds, introduced in 1939, was an 
attempt to meet the problem of the great preva- 
lence of criminal abortions. 

Illegitimacy runs at a fairly high level at about 
9 per cent of all children (before the War it was 
about 15 per cent). As to drink, the Swedes have 
long had a well-deserved reputation for hard 


drinking. Since the First World War, however, The 
the total sales of liquor have not changed much, } 7p, 
and as the proportion of the population drinking | poy 
has increased, the individual rate has declined; } ah, 
but drinking is still widely abused. Over ten years } oy 
something like 10 per cent of townsmen have f the 
been reported for temperance infractions by § the 
social agencies. Various means have been adopted J no) 
to reduce the threat of alcoholism, with some suc: J 4c 
cess, but it still remains a grave problem, and this J he, 
is truer now than formerly of the younger people. r 

But it is not so much these actual problems of J 4. 
social evil which the anti-humanist points to, but J p,. 
rather to the widespread individual unhappines 
and dissatisfaction, with the emphasis on material Jer 
standards. The high incomes have resulted in § gj, 
constant demands for yet higher ones, with 4 J g¢ 
resultant reliance on hire-purchase and credit. J tj 
Above all, he will point to the literature of the Jy, 
country, arguing that this is the surest guide to J j¢ 
the innermost feelings of the people. It is a litera J gy 
ture of anguish, of doubt, and of loneliness. Its Fo 
spirit is shown in a passage in Harry Martinson’ § jp 
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The annual ceremony of distributing Nobel Prizes for science, literature and peace takes place in Stockholm 


The Way to Klockrike (Vagen till Klockrike), a 
novel of the meditations of a tramp wandering 
about Sweden: ‘In every country there are 
several thousand who do not want the reality of 
the majority. They consider it coercion, and of 
the devil.” With the example of Samuel Beckett 
now familiar to us, the theme of the tramp 
assumes a deeper significance than was realized 
before. 

That Sweden is faced with problems as acute 
as those of poverty and unemployment which she 
has successfully conquered is undeniable. It is, 
however, all too readily assumed that these prob- 
lems—the moral problems of marriage and 
divorce, of drunkenness, of juvenile delinquency 
generally, of excessive materialism, of dissatisfac- 
tion and unhappiness, and of the sense of rootless 
wandering—can be solved by a simple return to 
teligion. For one notices that the advocates of 
such a return also stress the worthlessness of the 
concrete social achievements of Sweden, and, 
implicitly at least, advocate the abandonment of 


further proposals for social improvement both in 
Sweden and elsewhere. A passing reference by 
Prof C. S. Lewis in an Observer article to what 
he called the ‘Swedish sadness’ was apparently 
intended to point his argument in this direction. 
But the religious position in Sweden is peculiar. 

The Lutheran Established Church is over- 
whelmingly dominant; there are only about half 
a million members of other denominations, 
mostly Protestant. Every Swede is born into the 
Established Church, but the last vestige of reli- 
gious control was dropped in 1952, when a law 
was passed by which anyone could leave the 
Church without joining another denomination. 
Up to 1956, only -4 per cent of the population 
had bothered to take this step. It would be diffi- 
cult to believe that this was because the rest were 
devout—the rate of divorces alone is evidence 
against that. One presumes therefore that they 
were simply indifferent. 

This indifference towards the Church is quite 
compatible with occasional church-going: Advent 
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Sunday is a day when churches are crowded, 
most people are baptized and married and buried 
by the Church, and Sunday schools flourish ; 
moreover, the church buildings are well main- 
tained by the voluntary contributions of parish- 
ioners. The parallel with Britain is obvious, 
though it must not be pressed too hard, and such 
a striking item as that -4 per cent who deliberately 
chose to leave the Church without choosing an- 
other is lacking in our statistics. 

Positive opposition to religion is the preserve 
of a minority; but that minority has had great 
success in the political sense. For example, the 
abortion legislation is unchristian. A Swedish 
probation officer must not invoke religion to aid 
a criminal’s reform except at the latter’s request. 
It is not a convincing argument that the social 
problems of Sweden result from the decline in 
active religious belief, and even as regards divorce 
it is doubtful. Drunkenness, abortion, and illegi- 
timacy have always been conspicuous features of 
Swedish life, even in the days of religion. 

And so has a dark and sombre outlook on life 
on the part of Swedish writers. Perhaps the best 
known of Sweden’s writers in other countries is 


Midsummer Night is celebrated in Sweden by merry- 
making and an ancient dance round the maypole 


August Strindberg. Born in 1849, his life covered 
the period when modern Sweden began. During 
the latter half of the nineteenth century an indus. 
trial revolution took place which, carried on in 
this century, changed the country from an agri- 
cultural to an industrialized one. At that time, 
the working classes benefited little from the in- 
creased wealth created by industrialism. 


No Turning Back 

Strindberg saw his country being ruined by 
steam engines, railways, electricity, and _tele- 
phones, dominated by brutish traders, hypocritical 
politicians, and the worst evils of bourgeois arro- 
gance ; little wonder that he gave the world works 
filled with savage condemnations and gloomy 
conflicts, such as The Father. Like Martinson’s 
tramp, he was an isolated wanderer on the face 
of the raped earth. The writers of the present are 
not a sudden product of the Welfare State, but 
follow in the tradition of their culture. 

Whatever criticisms may be made of modern 
Sweden, that of lack of courage cannot be made. 
The optimistic slogans of politicians, after all, are 
not to be taken very seriously in any country, 
nor are the pessimistic grumbles of the anti- 
humanists. The writers of Sweden are concerned 
to tell the truth as they see it and experience it. 
As the material problems of a society are solved, 
other problems come up for solution. 

Religion did not succeed in solving the material 
problems of the wretchedly poor Swedish people, 
and there is little reason to suppose it will solve 
their more profound problems of today. Above 
all, there is no reason to believe that the social 
and moral problems of today would be solved by 
abandoning the social progress already made. Of 
course, when a society has its material successes 
destroyed, the other problems cease to concern a 
people; but they are not solved, they are merely 
shelved. 

The situation in Sweden is of great interest to 
humanists in other countries, because it is a fore- 
taste of the problems we shall have to meet as 
we solve our basic material problems. It looks 
as if Sweden is the prototype of the prosperous 
planned society towards which the world is 
moving. If the world gets there—if it is not blown 
up first—it will be a world racked with many 
of the problems of present-day Sweden, varying 
according to the various societies of the world. 
The anguish and pessimism and _ dissatisfaction 
with life as it is will be with the rest of the world. 
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put that there will be any serious attempt to turn 
the clock back is unlikely. 

Despite its crop of ‘angry young men —for 
there are such in Sweden too, somewhat reminis- 
ynt of our public-school Marxists of the 1930s— 
there is no likelihood that Sweden will let her 


nerve fail and abandon her social experiment. 
And in pressing on with that experiment she will 
no doubt offer other nations an_ illuminating 
example of the way in which these problems are 
to be tackled. Humanists will watch the process 
with sympathetic interest. 


I CHOSE HUMANISM 


by PETER DAVID 


Under a pseudonym a former Anglican vicar 
describes how he lost his religious faith 


AY back in childhood I learned that it 

paid to be good. My father was a 

twentieth-century Puritan who _perse- 
cuted my mother into invalidism and after 
attempting to teach me about the sinfulness of 
sx turned me into such a prig that I was 
ostracized at school and resorted to religion. It 
paid off, because for the first time my father 
semed pleased with me and my mother smiled 
on her nice little boy. Inevitably I became a 
choirboy and discovered a vocation to the priest- 
hood. 

Shortly after leaving school war broke out. I 
was sent abroad and discovered freedom for the 
first time. Rebellion was sweet, and if loyalty to 
father had not been so strong I might have settled 
to a normal life. At least I married the first girl 
who offered herself to me, and then, plagued with 
guilt feelings, offered myself to the Church of 
England as an ordinand. After training I became 
a good boy again, assented to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and was ordained. 


Doubts and Debts 


As a curate I began to have doubts. Being 
good did not always pay off as it had done so 
far. My wife did not like being pushed around 
by the vicar, the churchwardens, the caretaker, or 
whoever happened to be on the spot at the time. 
Moreover, to my consternation, she did not suffer 
hell-fire, but in fact began to win. She was not 
going to worship hypocritically in church when 
she did not believe in it, and when questioned by 
many, from bishops downwards, she not only 
gained her point but often got more out of them 
than I did. 

I had to admit many times that she was right 


and I was wrong. Orthodox Christianity simply 
did not work in our household in spite of years ° 
of ardent practice on my part. My family suffered 
through neglect, poverty, and repression. Could 
this magnificent dream of mine be a fairy-tale 
after all? 

We were often desperately off financially. 
Prayers for money were not answered. I began 
to have doubts about sympathetic magic. ‘ Inten- 
tions’ seemed to be mere superstitions, and they 
did not bring results. The more I tried to be 
humble and accept my lot, the more my proud 
and unrighteous rivals prospered. I realized that 
I would have to practice graft to gain preferment 
or I should be sued for debts. 

So through talking privately to a person of 
some authority I became a vicar myself. Yet 
again my wife with her worldly wisdom was 
obviously more able to cope with parochial prob- 
lems than I. Having asked for spiritual guidance 
I invariably seemed to do or say the wrong thing. 
Again debts began to pile up. It became obvious 
that I was wasting my time. I resigned as an act 
of faith, hoping desperately that a way would be 
shown to me to earn money and be a useful per- 
son to my family (now numbering four) and 
society in general. 

Now I am a schoolmaster, earning as much as 
I did as a vicar without the expenses of office. 
I am happier and the family is happier; none of 
us goes to church and the tension there is eased. 
The villagers where we live in the heart of the 
country know that I am an ex-vicar and often 
come to me with their personal problems in pre- 
ference to the vicar of the parish (who only tells 
them they should come to church). Now that I 
no longer wear a clerical collar people treat me 
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with normal friendliness instead of exaggerated 
but insincere respect. 

As I resigned my vicarage in 1955 I have had 
time to think things out fairly thoroughly and am 
beginning to reach some conclusions. Even before 
reading much about scientific humanism several 
fundamental difficulties were forced upon me by 
sheer force of logic. At Cambridge, for instance, 
it was obvious that the theological dons were 
thinking men who could not possibly accept the 
Bible as it stood. Their researches into compara- 
tive religion, philology, and psychology showed 
clearly much superstition and bigotry in Church 
teaching. They would criticize the sayings of 
Jesus, point out glosses, and insist that he was 
subject to the limitations of the age in which he 
lived; but they wore their clerical collars, adminis- 
tered the sacraments in college chapels, and were 
most concerned with church etiquette. They 
seemed unable or unwilling to reach the logical 
conclusions of their arguments, which would 
surely have resulted in reverent agnosticism. 


Growing Disillusion 


Similarly, during training for ordination at theo- 
logical college rigid outward conformity was very 
important while private reservations seemed to be 
perfectly allowable. However much we were en- 
couraged to criticize the Prayer Book and its 
archaisms, we were taught to adhere strictly to its 
out-dated anachronisms when taking services from 
it. Eminent psychologists lectured to us and 
Freud’s theories were made abundantly clear, but 
it was also made clear that application of psycho- 
logy to pastoralia was not the done thing. The 
whole theological superstructure might have over- 
balanced and come tumbling in the dust of 
Deuteronomy. 

Ordination did not seem to bring any of the 
expected ghostly gifts. None seemed to benefit 
much from my ministrations except a few sor- 
rowful spinsters. No miracles seemed to happen 
in the several parishes where I worked. In fact 
the work was very mundane—visiting old ladies, 
running youth clubs, attending meetings of in- 
numerable societies, conducting an extraordinary 
number of weekday services to a handful of 
faithful so that to larger congregations on Sun- 
days one’s intonation became dull and lifeless 
because one was so bored with it all. On a few 
occasions something exciting happened like boys 
caught throwing stones at a street lamp, girls 
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running away from home, a man going berserk in 
his own kitchen; but there was always some wel. 
fare official round the corner obviously better 
qualified to deal with such things, so that one 
simply vegetated towards earlier church services, 
bigger and better bazaars, more meetings of the 
Mother’s Union. 

The same was true when I became a vicar. The 
parish was fairly typical: the progressive stayed 
away from church, the regressive patronized it. 
Progress was not welcomed, and new ideas from 
a young vicar were regarded with contempt. 
Even suggestions about obvious things like 
modern methods of propagating Church news 
through a new parish magazine were frowned 
upon. Why not stick to the old ways? Here as 
elsewhere I found church people unable to accept 
new ideas. The regressive tendency of constantly 
referring back 2,000 years or more seemed to 
make them incapable of looking ahead to the 
needs of the present or the future. We even had 
an argument about a new burial-ground ; they were 
far more concerned about this than a playground 
for the children or a park for the older people. 

My experience of church dignitaries has been 
disappointing. Often I have thought to myself of 
those who held high office that if they were 
examples of what a life-time in the Church lead 
to, then I preferred to be off in the opposite direc- 
tion. Regression, repression, and repetition seem 
to be the hallmarks of success; love, liberty, and 
life seem to be conspicuous by their absence. My 
experience of bishops may be unfortunate, but | 
have known only one with a sense of humour, and 
none has had the kindliness and exuberance 
evident in the face of Bertrand Russell on the 
front of his booklet, The Faith of a Rationalist. 

Perhaps it was unfortunate that at school I 
learnt science to sixth-form level and during the 
War worked as a meteorologist with the RAF. 
Scientific thinking, even to a slight extent, makes 
one humble and at the same time ready to draw 
conclusions from observed facts. Such scientific 
thinking is anathema to the Church, wedded as it 
is to a credal system rooted in the past, constantly 
looking back instead of forward, and beset by 
befuddled beliefs and sad superstitions. I believe 
that if people could be taught the basic ideas of 
the inductive method and scientific reasoning they 
would benefit from facing facts and drawing logi- 
cal conclusions. The churches might be emptier, 
but the world would be happier. 
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THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XXIII 


NE of the hymns that they sing at South 

Place on Sunday mornings is George 

Eliot’s O May I Join the Choir Invisible. 
As hymns go, I have always thought it pretty 
good. Certainly it is the best thing of the kind 
that she wrote ; the rest of her verse is—well, the 
sort of stuff that clever young women can turn 
out easily enough with the aid of a thesaurus 
and a rhyming dictionary. 

Good poetry or not so good, it is essentially 
George Eliot. It expresses what she most sincerely 
believed and most deeply felt. The moral earnest: 
ness is there, the conviction of the imperative 
character of the sense of duty, just as any idea 
of a supernatural sanction is not there. The 
grateful reference to the ‘immortal dead’ is a 
testimony to her feeling for history, to the abiding 
influence of the generations of human kind that 
have walked this earth, done their work, and 
passed away. And what she asks for herself, that 
she may be able to ‘Enkindle generous ardour, 
feed pure love, Beget the smiles that have no 
cruelty . . . Be the sweet presence of a good 
diffused,’ is proof, if proof be needed by anyone 
who has read her novels, that sympathy was the 
keynote of her nature and the inspirer of her 
genius. Only one thing is missing, her rich sense 
of humour. 


Childhood and School 


The girl who was to become George Eliot was 
born Mary Ann Evans in 1819 when George III 
had still a year left of his long reign. How she 
arose from out of her heredity and environment 
is a puzzle that none of her many biographers 
has been able to solve. Her ancestry seems to 
have been stodgily undistinguished, but there was 
a Welsh strain which may have added a spice of 


| The Warm Humanity of George Eliot 
by ROYSTON PIKE 


Rebel against religious orthodoxy and conventional 
morals, George Eliot made a religion of humanism 


vivacity to the heavy Midland clay. Her grand- 
father was a carpenter and builder in a small 


way, and her father followed the same useful ° 


trades until by hard force of character he raised 
himself to the position of agent to several sub- 
stantial landowners in the neighbourhood of 
Nuneaton, in Warwickshire. Her mother was 
Robert Evans’s second wife, and she was consid- 
ered to be a cut above him in family position and 
culture. It is her laugh that you hear in between 
the wisecracks coming from Mrs Poyser’s dairy, 
while if you want to know what Mr Evans was 
like, you have only to clap your hand on the 
shoulder of Adam Bede. 

As a child, Marian (as she abbreviated her 
name) was sent to a dame’s school and then as a 
boarder to girls’ schools at Nuneaton and 
Coventry. She was sixteen and still at school 
when her mother died, and since her elder sister 
had married, she was elevated to the position of 
mistress of a farmer’s home. She developed into 
an excellent housewife, and prided herself on the 
fact; in after years she was wont to remark 
complacently that one of her hands was bigger 
than the other because it had done so much butter 
and cheese making. 

After she had left school, her father arranged 
for tutors to come from Coventry to teach her 
French and German and Italian, and a music- 
master to instruct her in the piano. Her education 
was thus much better than that given to most 
farmers’ daughters in those days, and she also 
read anything and everything that came her way. 
The Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress, Jeremy Taylor’s 
Holy Living and Dying, Bailey’s Dictionary and 
Poor Richard’s Almanac were on Adam Bede’s 
shelves and doubtless on hers too. But she also 
had books revealing a more personal taste, Pascal 
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and Rousseau’s and Thomas a 
Kempis. 

Like Maggie Tulliver, she was considered to be 
a clever slip of a girl. She was also decidedly 
religicus and a bit of a prig. Conscious of a 
mental power out of all proportion with her 
limited surroundings, she strove to find an outlet 
in good works. She devoted many hours to the 
preparation of a chart of Ecclesiastical History. 
She conducted prayer meetings for girls of her 
acquaintance and went regularly and often to 
church. 


Confessions 


Loss of Faith 


The first breach in her religious faith came 
when she was about twenty-two, and strangely 
enough it was Sir Walter Scott who made it. She 
had been reading his novels and was astounded 
to realize that there could be and were some quite 
decent, upright, and honest people among Mos- 
lems and unbelievers. Even an infidel might be 
a good man. The thought spelt danger to her 
Calvinistic inheritance, and its effect was very 
soon enhanced by the influence of a group of 
liberal-minded young people, the Brays and 
Hennells, to whom she had been introduced 
when her father, having retired from active 
business, removed himself and her to a house in 
Coventry. 

Through her new friends she was entrusted 
with the task of translating Strauss’s Leben Jesu 
from the German, and she found it a dreadful 
business. With something akin to anguish she 
saw the historical Jesus slipping away into the 
shadowy realm of supposition and myth, and 
soon there was very little left of the simple but 
sometimes shockingly harsh creed that she had 
learnt at her mother’s knee. In the terminology 
of the next generation she might have been des- 
cribed as an agnostic, but she was never a vigor- 
ous champion of unorthodoxy. Basically she 
remained a deeply religious woman, believing 
that even if Deity is reduced from personality to 
abstraction there still remains Duty as_ the 
peremptory absolute. 


In Strange Company 

In appearance she was plain to the verge of 
ugliness, but judging from the number and quality 
of her men friends she cannot have been without 
considerable sex appeal. Notwithstanding her 
strong mind, she always felt the need of a man 
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George Henry Lewes 
to stir her heavy sympathies, soothe her jangling 


nerves. First was her brother, who if he were 
really like Tom Tulliver was thoroughly selfish 
and narrowminded. In the Coventry circle were 
several young men who were good friends but 
nothing more. She was over thirty when her 
father died and she became her own mistress, 
with a small income of her own. She went to 
London, and there for a time formed one of the 
strange company assembled beneath the roof of 
John Chapman’s publishing establishment at No. 
142 Strand. 

Chapman was a publisher of ‘ advanced ’ litera- 
ture, and Marian soon made herself exceedingly 
useful as a sub-editor. A ‘born polygamist’ as 
Michael Sadleir called him, he found her ‘shy, 
calm, and affectionate’, and some symbolic 
markings in his diary have been taken to mean 
that he and she did rather more than hold hands 
as they sat together over the proofs in the room 
looking down on the turgid Thames. 

Eliza Lynn, another young woman writer on 
Chapman’s list, described her as ‘essentially 
underbred and provincial’, a woman who ‘held 
her hands and arms kangaroo-fashion, was badly 
dressed, had an unwashed, unkempt look alto- 
gether’. But William Hale White, who was 3 
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jdger under the same roof, said that what im- 
pessed him most about her was her beautiful 
own hair and grey eyes, in which there was ‘a 
ariously shifting light, generally soft and tender, 
ut convertible into the keenest fiash’, and in 
his Autobiography of Mark Rutherford he repre- 
gnts her as a woman of the most tender sym- 
pathy and understanding for the poor failures in 
life’s race. 


Without Benefit of Clergy 


Yet another of those who knew her well at this 
lime was Herbert Spencer, and that whiskered 
ticle was as near to falling in love with her as 
he ever was with anybody. However, it was not 
Spencer who was destined to set aflame her 
smbrely glowing spirit but a shaggy little fellow, 
arather battered man of letters named George 
Henry Lewes. He was married, with three child- 
ren, but his marriage was already going on the 
mocks when he met Marian Evans. It speaks 
volumes for his essential integrity and worth that 
he alone, of all the men who knew her and valued 
her friendship, was able to hear the lonely heart 
beating behind the black velvet, and for nearly a 
quarter of a century he was her husband and 
business manager and all else that she expected 
aman to be. 

When the two went off to the Continent 
together in July 1854, it was the most open and 
pronounced flouting of the most strongly held of 
the Victorian moralities. Marian’s friends were 
aghast; her brother and the rest of her family 
cut her dead. But she never for a moment 
regretted the step. She and Lewes were as truly 
married, she maintained, as any couple who had 
had the marriage service said over them by a 
parson, and she insisted that the world should 
treat them as such. She was Mrs Lewes, even 
though there was another Mrs Lewes just round 
the corner. Eventually the world, not excepting 
the circles of society, accepted her and her hus- 
band on her own terms. A hundred years later, 
in an age of cheap and widespread divorce, of 
boasted emancipation from the ancient taboos, 
their reception might not have been so happy. 


Novelist in the Making 


It was Lewes who started her along the road 
to becoming George Eliot. He suspected that she 
had within her the making of a story-teller, and 
encouraged her to begin and to persevere. She 


started with the simple tales of country parsons 
which appeared first in the pages of Blackwood 
and then were issued in volume form as Scenes 
of Clerical Life. They were surprisingly success- 
ful, and she set about writing a full-length novel. 
Adam Bede was followed by The Mill on the 
Floss and Silas Marner, each as good as the other 
and commanding a substantial sale. 

In their pages the provincial life of the last 
century is pictured with a supreme artistry. 
Nothing, or next to nothing, is due to imagina- 
tive creation; practically everything is the result 
of the most keenly penetrating observation. The 
people and scenes were transferred from her 
impression-crowded brain and were brought home 
to millions of readers who had never realized 
what drama, what passion, what humour, were ' 
to be found beneath the drab exterior of people 
very much like themselves. Only when she stepped 
outside the period and place she knew so well 
did she trip up; Romola is a comparative failure, 
even though she made a packet of money out of it. 


Her Greatest Achievement 


So we come at length to Middlemarch, surely to 
be placed in the very front rank of English fiction. 
From the alien time and place of Renaissance 
Italy she returned to the people and scenery of 
her childhood, and once again she triumphed. 
The book is on a massive scale—indeed, it has 
been complained that it is really four novels in 
one. But the themes are carefully interwoven, the 
characters are almost all interestingly alive, and 
though the general atmosphere is sombre almost 
to pessimism there shines through the clouds a 
compassion that is warm and bright. It is the 
most mature of her books, the highest and deepest 
manifestation of an intellect that was rare indeed. 

As in the earlier novels, she herself appears 
under a thin disguise. This time she is Dorothea 
Casaubon, the eager young woman who wants so 
desperately to be of use in a worthwhile cause. 
She has a religion, she tells the man who in some 
ways is so like Lewes. What is it? he asks, and 
she makes reply: ‘That by desiring what is per- 
fectly good, even when we don’t quite know what 
it is and cannot do what we would, we are part 
of the divine power against evil—widening the 
skirts of light and making the struggle with dark- 
ness narrower.’ Humanists will have to go a long 
way before they find a better faith than that to 
live by. 
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A RATIONAL BASIS FOR ETHICS? 


by ANTONY FLEW 


A rational basis for morals without religion is for- 
an important new book here reviewed 


mulated in 


‘ URING the last hun- 
D dred years or so reason 

has had a very bad 
Press ’. Nevertheless Kurt Baier 
subtitles his The Moral Point of 
View (Cornell University Press) 
challengingly ‘A Rational Basis 
for Ethics ’. Negatively he rejects 
as incorrigibly unsatisfactory 
three sorts of view which have 
been and still are extremely popu- 
lar. The first and by far and away 
the most common of these is 
that morality is a system of law 
laid down by a Super-Legislator. 
But this is one thing which it 
most certainly cannot be. ‘ For 
since we cannot ask the ques- 
tion whether, given that it is 
contrary to a certain law, a line 
of conduct is really illegal, 
morality cannot be any sort of 
law, however ‘exalted’ (p 177). 


Two Common Mistakes 


The point is that it always 
makes sense to ask of any law 
made by any legislator, however 
powerful, whether it is wicked 
or cruel or unjust—whether in 
short it is a bad or a good law. 
The legislator by his mere fiat 
‘settles the question whether a 
type of conduct is lawful or 
otherwise: he makes it so’. But 
he cannot similarly by fiat make 
things right or wrong: ‘the 
rightness or wrongness of a type 
of action cannot be the logical 
consequence of anyone’s deci- 
sion. An omniscient person 
would indeed know the differ- 
ence between right and wrong 
and could reliably inform us of 
it, but he can only show us 
where the line runs—he cannot 
draw it. It is nonsense to say: 
‘Yesterday God decreed that 
killing shall no longer be mor- 
ally wrong’ (p 178). 

There is thus no _ necessary 
guarantee that the decrees of 
any legislator, even an omni- 
potent legislator, will be good. 
‘It is not inconceivable that the 
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world should be governed by an 
all-powerful but wicked being’ 
(p 8). (And it might be added 
that most of those who have be- 
lieved in the existence of an all- 
powerful God have, by attribut- 
ing to him ultimate responsibility 
for keeping some creatures in 
unending anguish in his hell, 
made him a being of immeasur- 
able wickedness.) 

The second type of view which 
Baier rejects takes moral assess- 
ments to be statements of some 
sort of fact: whether straight- 
forward facts about what sort of 
conduct will have certain re- 
sults; or more esoteric facts 
about the insubstantial popula- 
tion of some other and inacces- 
sible world. One example of the 
former would be an account 
defining right in terms of what- 
ever helped the process of evo- 
lution along in the direction 
which it has been taking so far; 
while the late Dr Joad’s hazy 
conception of a higher Platonic 
realm whose facts were values 
provides an illustration of the 
latter. But moral assessments 
cannot be assimilated to any 
sort of fact: ‘For a fact by 
itself is logically compatible with 
any sort of behaviour; it cannot 
therefore by itself guide a moral 
agent to do one thing rather 
than another’ (p vi). The point 
is the familiar one that state- 
ments of fact say what is the 
case; whereas assessments of 
value raise the different question 
of what ought to be. 

It is dissatisfaction with 
accounts of the first two kinds 
which is the main intellectual 
reason for the vogue of subjec- 
tive, emotive, and imperative 
accounts of moral discourse. 
Roughly speaking: the subjec- 
tivist holds that to say ‘ Judi- 
cial torture is wrong’ is to say 
only that you yourself are 
against it; the emotivist that it 
is not so much to say anything 


as tO express your emotional re. 
actions to judicial torture; and 
the imperativist, that it is rather 
to issue a command to yourself 
and others not to practice or 
tolerate such an abomination, 
But no view of this third sort 
seems able satisfactorily to meet 
the objections: that moral assess. 
ments are sometimes known to 
be correct; and that different 
moral assessments are sometimes 
logically incompatible. 

On a subjectivist view, for ex. 
ample, two men who seem to be 
disagreeing about the morality 
of the methods of Massu’s para- 
chutists can indeed know that 
what they are saying is true. But 
they are not really disagreeing, 
because they are not both dis- 
cussing the same subject, tor- 
ture; for each is saying some- 
thing about himself. The emo- 
tivist who insists that moral 
utterances do not say anything 
leaves no room for any of them 
to be known to be true, or for 
some of them to be logically in- 
compatible with others. The im- 
perativist likewise faces the same 
two difficulties. He may perhaps 
be able to meet the second, but 
he can scarcely get round the 
first. Some bold spokesmen 
have accepted the objections 
as true fruits of philosophy, 
urging that there is, properly 
speaking, no knowledge of 
right and wrong; and/or that 
different moral judgments never 
can be, in the strict sense, logic- 
ally incompatible. 

Many who have thoroughly 
emancipated themselves from 
both the Law view and the Fact 
view nevertheless find these para- 
doxes too much to swallow. 
Baier’s main purpose in. this 
book is to come to their rescue 
with the suggestion that there is 
a fourth possibility, which 
escapes all the objections that 
hold against the other three. 
Baier’s view is like these in out- 
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jine very simple. The question 
‘What ought I to do?’ is equiva- 
ent to the question ‘What is 
the course supported by the best 
moral reasons? 

The first three types of view 
tend to exclude reason: by inter- 
preting moral assessment as a 
matter of recognizing certain 
laws or facts; or a matter of 
stating Or expressing one’s emo- 
tional attitudes or issuing general 
imperatives. By contrast Baier 
makes the question of the best 
reasons absolutely central. He 
then elucidates this idea of ‘ the 
best moral reasons’ in terms of 
the concept of ‘the moral point 
of view 

Against a whole tradition— 
one which runs from Plato to 
the latest hard-boiled Vatican 
pamphleteer—he insists _ that 
there must be conflicts between 
duty and interest: ‘For it is an 
outstanding characteristic of 
morality that it demands sub- 
stantial sacrifices * (p 1). Indeed, 
‘by the moral point of view 
we mean a point of view which 
is a court of appeal for conflicts 
of interest. Hence it cannot 
(logically) be identical with the 
point of view of self-interest’ 
(p 190). To be such a universal 
court of appeal this standpoint 
must be determined by ‘ prin- 
ciples on which a person must 
always act without making ex- 
ceptions” and they must be 
‘principles meant for  every- 
body’ (p 195). In addition to 
these formal requirements 
‘moral rules should have a cer- 
tain sort of content. Observa- 
tion of these rules should be for 
the good of everyone alike’ (p 
200). 

The moral point of view is 
thus ‘that of an independent, 
unbiased, impartial, objective, 
dispassionate, disinterested ob- 
server ’ (p 201). Curiously, Baier 
here in giving a long list of 
nearly synonymous attributes 
omits the quite different and 
crucial characteristic of benevo- 
lence. 

No account of the point 
of view of morality could pos- 
sibly be adequate if it confined 
itself to these formal and nega- 
tive requirements and failed to 
specify the positive object of the 


whole exercise—that everyone 
should be left free to achieve 
as much satisfaction as possible. 
The main thesis of Baier’s 
book is that to say that I ought 
to do this is to say that this is 
the course supported by the best 
(moral) reasons, and that moral 
reasons are reasons grounded in 
this impartial and benevolent 
point of view of morality. But 
it contains also a great deal of 
interest on related themes. 


Moral Reasons 


Thus he remarks: ‘In recent 
years there has grown up, both 
in philosophy and in sociology, 
a doctrine which has relegated 
value judgments to the realm of 
personal idiosyncrasies’ (p 47). 
One support of this doctrine is 
the fact of disagreement leading 
people to say that it’s all a 
matter of taste, and ‘there is 
no disputing about taste.’ ‘It is 
true that some such disagree- 
ments are matters of opinion, 
but not all. That Landy is a 
better miler than I, that Plato 
was a greater philosopher than 
Joad, that cars are now better 
than they were fifty years ago, 
that Hamlet is a greater play 
than A Sireetcar Named Desire, 
that Gandhi was a better man 
than Stalin, are not matters of 
opinion but are quite indubit- 
ably true’ (p 65). Of course the 
verification of these truths in- 
volves the use of criteria and 
standards. It is not simply a 
matter of opening your eyes and 
seeing. 

But the same applies to in- 
numerable non-evaluative pro- 
positions. ‘That a remark is 
evaluative does not entail that 
it is in principle unverifiable . . . 
It does mean, however, that we 
can ask the question whether the 
criteria employed in verifying it 
are the right or wrong ones’ (p 
77). Whereas granted that the 
criteria employed in verifying a 
non-evaluative statement are the 
accepted ones this question 
would be absurd. You can ask: 
‘TI know this is okay by current 
standards, but is it really right?’ 
You cannot ask: ‘I grant that 
by the accepted definitions it is 
six metres long, but is it really? ’ 

Again, in giving his answer to 


the question ‘Why should we 
be moral? ’, Baier is careful not 
to forget his earlier insistence 
that morality does often demand 
sacrifices: ‘We should be moral 
because being moral is following 
rules designed to overrule self- 
interest whenever it is in the in- 
terest of everyone alike that 
everyone should set aside his 
interest . . @ person might 
do better for himself by follow- 
ing enlightened _ self-interest 
rather than morality’. But ‘ the 
best possible life for everyone is 
possible only by everyone’s fol- 
lowing the rules of morality, that 
is rules which quite frequently 
may require individuals to make 
genuine sacrifices ’ (pp 314-5). 

So to the question ‘I know I 
ought but why should I?’ we 
often cannot give an answer 
which will show that really no 
sacrifice is involved, that really 
to do this duty will pay off sel- 
fishly. Because in fact it is, and 
it won’t. But, Baier would in- 
sist, that does not mean that we 
can give no reason. The reasons 
which apply nevertheless are 
moral reasons, not reasons of 
self-interest. It is in the interests 
of everyone alike that children 
should be so reared: that the 
requirements of morality should 
as far as possible not be felt as 
sacrifices ; and that they should 
have a general respect for rea- 
sons, and moral reasons in par- 
ticular. The power of reason 
lies in people’s acquired respect 
for reasons ’ (p 148). 

This thoroughly humanist and 
rationalist book is the subsidized 
publication of a university press. 
Though clearly written and free 
of technical jargon it is ad- 
dressed in the first instance to 
the author’s professional philo- 
sophical colleagues. But its sub- 
ject-matter is of far wider in- 
terest and concern, and belongs 
to no specialist’s exclusive baili- 
wick. It is to be hoped that in 
due course many of Baier’s ideas 
will be filtered through to a 
wider public down the channels 
of popularization. They have 
their part to play in what is and 
must always remain the essen- 
tially amateur task of the shap- 
ing of his world outlook by each 
man for himself. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO CRIME 


by GEORGE GODWIN 


The new national Institute of 
apply scientific method to the 


RIMINOLOGY has for long been a 

Cinderella science. And this has been due, 

in large measure, to the absence of scien- 
tific research into the causes of crime and woolly 
thinking about possible remedies against it. The 
forensic laboratories, our own and those else- 
where, have made some contribution but have 
been necessarily limited in pure research into the 
profounder causes of crime by their main preoc- 
cupation—namely, its detection. 

Again, the voice of the reformer, whether com- 
ing to the subject as humanitarian or social 
scientist, has seldom been heard with much atten- 
tion and has more often met with official 
obscurantism and even, curiously enough, open 
hostility. 

The truth of this statement is attested by the 
history of Parliamentary debates on the subject 
of criminal law reform over a period of two 
centuries—some 1,100 debates in all—recently 
scrutinized and analysed by Dr Leon Radzinowicz 
in his History of the English Criminal Law. 

General propositions concerning the causation 
of crime have acquired general acceptance 
through the years. One of these is that poverty 
is a major cause. This has now been disproved 
by the trend of criminal statistics published 
since the setting up of the Welfare State. Today 
there is, virtually, no poverty in the land save 
among the most law-abiding section of the com- 
munity—the old. There is nothing paradoxical 
about this, for it merely demonstrates a long- 
maintained misreading of the social picture due 
to facile theorizing. 


The Need for Research 

What, then, are the facts? The Annual Home 
Office Statistics show increases in most forms of 
crime, including robbery, breaking and entering, 
violence, fraud, drunkenness and_ prostitution. 
The total convictions of all kinds of offences 
reached the alarming figure of 864,475, of which 
130,920 offences were indictable. 

On October 22, 1958, a Government White 
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Criminology at Cambridge will 
problem of the causes of crime 


Paper was published which presented the picture 
in even more sombre colours. This paper, con- 
cerned with delinquent youth, tells how more and 
more children are turning to crime and are doing 
so at an increasingly early age. 

In the tales of Dickens the children thieved 
because they were hungry, or neglected, or 
seduced by the receiver; for Dickens, like most 
of his generation, regarded crime as the child of 
poverty. Today, children are not only thieving in 
increasing numbers but are committing far worse 
offences, in particular, crimes of violence. Yet 
never before in history has the unskilled or semi- 
skilled adolescent commanded so high a wage as 
he and she now does. 

Poverty, clearly, is not the cause of crime, 
juvenile or otherwise. In fact, as we now know, 
to talk of the cause of crime is meaningless, since 
crime has as many causes as the King of Argos 
had daughters. The nature of those causes can 
no longer be left to the enterprise of individual 
investigators, working from the sociological, bio- 
logical, or psychological standpoints; or to any 
small group of academically-sustained researchers, 
It calls for official recognition as a national social 
problem of grave and increasing urgency, and 
that recognition has now come. 

Early in 1958 the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge, following discussions, placed before 
the Home Secretary, Mr R. H. Butler, a memoran- 
dum setting forth a proposal for the creation, in that 
University, of an Institute of Criminology. There 
already exists in the University Faculty of Law a 
Department of Criminal Science. It has been 
conducting research for seventeen years, but ona 
scale limited by financial resources and conse- 
quent limited staff. It is now proposed that an 
Institute of Criminology shall be set up which 
will greatly increase the scope and the importance 
of the present work and have the character of 4 
national institution comparable, say, with the 
National Institute for Medical Research. 

In July 1958 Mr Butler, in answer to a question 
in the House of Commons, affirmed the Govern- 
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This illustration shows a prisoner in Ely Gaol in 1768 forced to lie motionless on 


iron bars because savage punishment was believed to be the best deterrent to crime 


ment’s support for the scheme, observing, inter 
dia, ‘I am confident that its fulfilment would 
make an indispensable contribution to the study 
of the problems of crime and the treatment of 
the offender ’. 

Up to the present time Cambridge has been the 
only university in Great Britain or the Common- 
wealth to initiate research in this field, with the 
exception of Melbourne University, where a start 
has been made under Mr Justice Barry and Dr 
Norval Morris to widen the basis of the teaching 
of criminal law to include criminal science. 

Since the proposed Institute of Criminology is 
to be built around the nucleus of the pioneer 
Cambridge Department of Criminal Science a 
brief account of its origin and record of work 
done are of interest. In 1940 a Faculty Board of 
Law set up a Committee under the chairmanship 
of the late Sir P. H. Winfield, at that time Rouse 
Ball Professor of Legal History, the Committee 
members being Dr R. J. Jackson, author of The 
Machinery of Justice in England and Lecturer in 
Law in the University; Dr. Leon Radzinowicz, 
its present Director; and Mr J. W. C. Turner, 
now chief Research Officer. 


The Committee found as follows: ‘That the 


time has come to give university recognition to 
the wider approach to criminal law ; that criminal 
science should be taken to mean more than the 


study of the criminal law proper, conceived as a 
dogmatic analysis of the various acts or omissions 
which constitute the catalogue of offences prohi- 
bited under the existing system of law.’ 

The ‘something more’ referred to as urgently 
needed included the promotion of research and 
teaching of other aspects of Criminal Science, 
such, for example, as the origins of crime, the 
personality of the delinquent, the nature and effi- 
ciency of punishments, and other means of treat- 
ment; the relationship between society and 
criminal justice. In short, all those problems 
which are an integral part of the criminal law 
and its administration, which have been, in the 
past, either ignored entirely or deemed beyond 
the scope of criminal science. 


World-wide Investigations 


One of the carly investigations initiated by the 
newly-constituted Department was by the com- 
parative method into European, Commonwealth, 
and American penal systems. During the seven- 
teen years of its existence the Department has 
steadily extended the scope of its work. In addi- 
tion to pure research work, it has organized 
lectures in its own and other universities and in 
the Police College. It has either convened or 
attended conferences of experts. It has sponsored 
the publication of journals, pamphlets, memor- 
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anda, and books, and by these means has exerted 
throughout the world an influence upon the sub- 
ject of criminal science out of all proportion to 
its resources. 

One example will do here. It is a common- 
place, well known to al! who have first-hand 
experience of the prison system, that many offen- 
ders are not better men and women when they 
come out of prison, but even less able than before 
sentence to cope with life and make a social 
readjustment. 

The Department presented a memorandum on 
this problem, suggesting certain constructive and 
imaginative legislative reforms. A_ piece of 
research of this kind, even though based solely on 
our own prison system, is far more than a contri- 
bution to the solution of a national problem. For 
there are prisons everywhere, and everywhere 
there are men and women coming out of them 
whose trespasses against society have been repaid 
in kind. 


Towards a New Science 


The general method of work is planned, a single 
aspect or subject being assigned to a team of 
experts whose findings are embodied in memor- 
anda or pamphlet form for the widest possible 
distribution. For an organization so small must 
rely largely on the printed word to disseminate its 
seminal message. 

One such investigation was into certain matters 
relating to the administration of criminal justice 
in which factual information was formerly lack- 
ing, though much needed. 

One of the most important contributions yet 
made to criminal science by the Department is 
the publication of A History of English Criminal 
Law from 1750, by its Director, Dr Leon 
Radzinowicz. This work, of which three volumes 
have so far been published, represents the first 
attempt ever made to trace against a wide social 
and political background the history of penal 
thought and the administration of criminal justice 
since the mid-eighteenth century, the period of its 
growth and movement towards reform. 

In the past writers on this and kindred subjects 
have been content to expound the material from 
the standpoint of Statutes and Case Law. The 
approach has been narrow, and because narrow 
limited in value; for the method is rather like 
contemplating critically a defective organ without 
reference to the total body of which it forms but 
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a part. For crime is the disease of the social 
body, and can be properly studied only against 
the broad background of the social and political 
setting and with regard to the climate of contem- 
poraneous thought. 

‘ Legislation,” as Lord Macmillan observed in 
introducing the first volume of this truly great 
work, ‘whether good or bad, is the outward and 
formal expression of the mind and will of the 
people.’ 


Dr Radzinowicz’s Task 


It is a curious omission that no juristic writer 
before this time thought to dig for his material 
in this rich load. One has to go back nearly a 
century, to Stephen’s General View of the 
Criminal Law of England, for a work attempting 
a comprehensive treatment of the subject. And 
Stephen, in turn, had to look back a full century 
to come upon anything comparable—namely, 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, a work less impres- 
sive to us today than it was to his contemporaries, 
since it is limited and unscientific. 

The new historical technique adopted by Dr 
Radzinowicz is to range widely and delve deep 
beyond the narrow iimits formerly set by writers 
on this subject ; and, by setting it squarely within 
the framework of the nation’s life, to bring it 
alive. This was done by unearthing from a vast 
reservoir of forgotten effort the fruits of Royal 
Commissions, Committees of Inquiry, Annual 
Reports, and no fewer than 1,100 volumes of 
Parliamentary Reports. 

To quote Lord Macmillan once more, * He [Dr 
Radzinowicz] has not confined himself to official 
sources alone; he has had resource also to the 
works of British and foreign authors specifically 
concerned with criminology, to historical and 
popular literature, and to contemporary news- 
papers and periodicals, in order that no aspect of 
the subject should be overlooked.” 


A New Scheme 


It is now recognized that research work of this 
quality, on a subject of such national importance 
as criminal science, must be deemed a _ national 
concern. It is on those grounds that the Home 
Secretary, who has shown himself as a progres- 
sive and creative thinker in this sphere, is launch- 
ing, in conjunction with the University of 
Cambridge, an Institute of Criminology which 
will no longer be dependent on the financial 
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resources of the University or the grants of such 
philanthropic bodies as the Pilgrims Trust and 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

The man who may fairly be considered as the 
prime mover behind the scheme, now at Govern- 
ment drawing-board level, for the creation of an 
Institute of Criminology, is a Pole by birth but 
an Englishman by adoption. He holds doctorates 
fom Geneva, Rome, Cracow, and Cambridge. 
He is a Fellow of Trinity College. 

Dr Radzinowicz first came to England on 
behalf of the Polish Mission of Justice to report 
on the working of the English penal system. He 
was appointed Assistant-Director of Research at 
Cambridge twelve years ago, and since 1949 he 
has been Director of the Department of Criminal 
Science in the Faculty of Law. 

Under his general editorship the Department 
has been remarkably fecund in the production of 
pamphlets and studies embodying the findings of 
work done by teams under its egis. These include 
an unique series of English Studies in Criminal 
Science. Their range is wide. For example, among 
studies published are the following: Detention in 
Remand Homes; Sexual Offences; Results of 
Probation ; Attendance Centres; Crimes of Vio- 
lence; After-Conduct of Discharged Offenders. 
And so on. 

A Journal of Criminal Science is also published 
from time to time. In the issue before the writer 
there are contributions from Sir Roland Bur- 
roughs, QC, Professor Taft, of the University of 
Illinois, Sir William Norwood East, MD, Sir 
Harold Scott, Professor J. M. van Bemmelen, of 


the State University of Leyden; and _ several 
others from contributors as distinguished. 

It is round the nucleus of this pioneer univer- 
sity department, the only one of its kind in the 
British Isles and Commonwealth, that the national 
Institute of Criminology is to be formed. The 
new Institute will absorb the pioneer Department, 
carrying on and extending its work and activities, 
and inaugurating a post graduate course leading 
to a Diploma in Criminal Science after two years 
study. 

The possibility of a total elimination of the 
criminal elements in the community belongs to 
unrealistic thinking. There will always be 
criminals, as there will always be physical disease. 
But knowledge of the manifold factors which 
result in crime, and the most efficient methods 
for helping the offender to reform, belong to 
practical politics. For that reason it is already 
realized that the setting up of a national Institute 
of Criminology in England is not enough. Pro- 
posals are now on foot which, it is expected, will 
lead to the setting up of similar research centres 
in the Commonwealth, and the indications are 
that Australia will be the first to respond via the 
University of Melbourne. 

As Sir P. H. Winfield has put it: ‘ The forma- 
tion of theories is not enough. As in other 
branches of science, the researcher requires both 
a library and a laboratory. In criminal science 
his laboratory is the world of human nature and 
society.” 

Thus, a Cinderella science promises, at long 
last, to come into its own. 
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HOW TRUE IS CHRISTIANITY ?—IV 


THE SOURCEBOOK OF CHRISTIANITY 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


When the Messianic dreams of Judaism faded Pauline 
Christianity gradually gained control of the Church 


[= reason why the Roman authorities re- 
garded Christianity as seditious stares us in 
the face on every page of the New Testa- 
ment. It consists of the one word ‘Christ’. ‘Christ’ 
is a Greek translation of the Hebrew word ‘ Mes- 
siah ’’, ‘ anointed ’, which the Jews applied to their 
reigning king when they had one, and when they 
had not, to the God-given leader who was to 
restore their falien fortunes. To proclaim a 
‘Christ’ in the Roman Empire was to rebel 
against the emperor, unless you explained away 
its plain meaning. 

This is obscured for us by the fact that we 
habitually use ‘Christ’ as a synonym of Jesus. 
But except to Christians it was not a synonym at 
all. The question at issue in the New Testament 
and all early Christian literature between Chris- 
tians and their opponents is whether Jesus is the 
Christ. And when we read that literature we 
note another important fact. While all early 
Christian writers affirm Jesus to be the Christ, 
most of them are at pains to dissociate themselves 
from any disloyalty to the Empire. They use the 
word ‘ Christ’, but they empty it of the meaning 
which it bore to the ordinary Jew of the period 
and substitute a different meaning, no longer 
political, but mystical. 

There is evidence that this substitution was the 
subject of bitter controversy in the scattered con- 
gregations which made up the earliest Christian 
churches. Our earliest data are contained in the 
Pauline Epistles. Not all of these can be credited 
to Paul of Tarsus: even the great four (Romans, 
1 and 2 Corinthians, and Galatians) are a com- 
posite patchwork. But they are mainly of the 
first century and mainly (not entirely) earlier than 
our Gospels. 

Running through the Epistles like a J/eit-motif 
is the insistence that Christianity has nothing to 
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The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 
(after P. von Cornelius) 


do with vulgar Jewish Messianism, that we know 
‘Christ after the flesh’ no more, that ‘ flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God’, and 
that those who think otherwise are ‘ false apostles, 
deceitful workers, fashioning themselves into 
apostles of Christ ’"—men who, were they angels 
from heaven, are anathema. 

Now let us turn from the Epistles to another 
work of the first century, the Apocalypse of John. 
Here we have a counter-polemic. The seer fore- 
shadows a kingdom of God on earth, purchased 
by the blood of ‘the lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world’, and erected on the smoking 
ruins of Rome, ‘the great harlot that sits upon 
many waters’, after an Armageddon in which the 
birds will feast on the flesh of the kings of the 
earth and their armies. Those who oppose this 
gospel are false Jews, ‘a synagogue of Satan’, 
and will be cut off by the two-edged sword of the 
Messiah. 

The Apocalypse in its present shape belongs by 
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internal evidence to the reign of Domitian, whose 
use of the title ‘ Lord and God’ (he was the first 
emperor after the mad Caligula to claim it in 
his lifetime) fanned the hatred of both Jews and 
Christians to white heat. It is probable that a 
noble lady converted to Christianity, Flavia Domi- 
tila, whose husband he had put to death, helped 
to arrange his assassination. 

These two strands, a Messianism breathing 
vengeful hatred of the Roman Empire and a 
Pauline mysticism preaching submission to it, 
were woven into the composite structure of early 
Christianity and account for its internal contra- 
dictions. Both are visible in the Synoptic Gospels. 

In the Synoptics we must distinguish between 
the nucleus of the story and the embroideries 
which each Gospel adds on its own. The nucleus 
is closely linked in time with the destruction of 
Jerusalem and its temple by the Romans in ap 70. 
The catastrophe is ‘ prophesied ’ in so many words 
—‘there shall not be left here stone on stone, 
which shall not be thrown down’. The changes 
are rung on the woes and tribulations of the Jew- 
ish War. And it is made clear that in ‘those 
days’ the Son of Man—the Messiah—is to come 
with ‘power and glory’. ‘This generation shall 
not pass away until all these things are accom- 
plished.’ Evidently the nucleus took shape soon 
after the catastrophe of 70. No one would have 
deliberately fathered on Jesus a prophecy which 
had already been falsified. 

Now it is remarkable that in this nucleus Jesus 
is not God. He has no characteristics that he does 
not share with the more legendary Old Testament 
prophets, about whose humanity there was never 
any question. He hears voices from heaven; but 
so did they. He is tempted by Satan—a thing 
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READERS of The Humanist who are in sympathy with the 
objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited 
to remember the organization when making their Wills. 
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applied to the general purposes of the said Association; 
and the receipt of the Secretary for the time being shall 
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On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable 
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normal in a man, but a contradiction in terms in 
a God who cannot sin. He works miracles; but 
so do Elijah and Elisha. He has parents, brothers, 
and sisters. He rises from the dead; for that 
matter Elijah never dies at all, but ascends to 
heaven in a chariot of fire. Again and again in 
history simple people have refused to believe 
that a dead hero is really dead. Credulous people 
refused to believe in the death of Kitchener as 
lately as the First World War. 


The Break with Judaism 


And the teaching of Jesus in the Synoptic 
nucleus? Just this: ‘The kingdom of God is at 
hand’. The kingdom of God, which the Jewish 
masses hoped would break in pieces and consume 
all the kingdoms of the world and stand for. - 
ever! Parable after parable tells us what the 
kingdom of God is like. Nowhere in the Gospels 
are we told what it is, and for a simple reason. 
The Jews knew that already; and it would have 
been unsafe to be too explicit. 

From this we may gather the character of the 
Christian movement from its beginnings down to 
AD 70 and even later. No wonder the Roman 
authorities thought the Christians dangerous cus- 
tomers. But it did not last. Messianist revolts 
landed the Jews in disaster; and the Pauline mis- 
sionaries were quick to point the moral. They 
had money; the ‘poor saints’ had none; and 
money talked. 

Gradually the Pauline leaders gained control of 
the churches. They took the Gospel story and 
revised it—as Celsus says they did—‘three or 
four times, nay many times’, to make it less 
objectionable. We see the result in our actual 
Gospels, which took their present shape about 
the middle of the second century. 

The Messiah crucified by Pilate has been re- 
made in the image of a mystery-god, virgin-born, 
crucified of his own free will, and risen again for 
the salvation of believers. In the Fourth Gospel 
—the last written and the last accepted—the pro- 
cess is complete. The Logos, who in the beginning 
‘was with God and was God’, descends on Jesus; 
and he becomes God walking the earth, omni- 
scient, omnipotent, and upbraiding the Jews as 
children of the devil for failing to see so simple a 
fact as that. Thus a clean cut was made with 
Judaism and the way prepared for reconciliation 
with the Empire. But they could not throw the 
Apocalypse out of the canon. It was too popular. 
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THE NECESSITY OF LOVE 


by ASHLEY MONTAGU 


A well-known psychologist claims that love and mutual 
aid have a biological basis and that selfishness is disease 


[Te biological basis of love lies in the 
organism’s ever-present need to feel secure. 
The basis of all social life has its roots 
‘in this integral of all the basic needs which is 
expressed as the need for security, and the only 
way in which this need can be satisfied is by love. 

It is a discovery of the greatest possible signi- 
ficance for mankind that the ethical concept of 
love independently arrived at by almost all exist- 
ing peoples is no mere creation of man but is 
grounded in his biological structure as a func- 
tioning organism. The implications of this dis- 
covery are of the greatest importance, for it 
means that man’s organic potentialities are so 
organized as to demand but one kind of satisfac- 
tion, a satisfaction which ministers to man’s need 
for love, which requires love, which is given in 
terms of love—a satisfaction which is defined by 
the one word, security—secure in the effections of 
others and secure in one’s affection for them. 
That is what the human being seeks all his life, 
and society, culture, and man’s institutions, how- 
ever insufficient some of them may be, all exist to 
secure that one fundamental satisfaction. 

The emotional need for love is as definite and 
compelling as the need for food. The basic needs 
of man must be satisfied in order that he may 
function on the organic level. But in order that 
he may function satisfactorily on the social plane 
the most fundamental of the basic social needs 
must be satisfied in an emotionally adequate 
manner for personal security and equilibrium. 


Children Without Fear 


When the needs of the developing social organ- 
ism are inadequately satisfied, that is, where there 
have been too many frustrations—thwartings of 
expected satisfactions—where there has been a 
significant privation of love, the organism becomes 
disordered, anxious, tense, fearful, and hostile. 
This, in fact, is the state in which innumerable 
human beings in the western world live today. 

We know from the observation and study of 


many peoples — “ch as the Australian aborigines, 
the Eskimo, so:ne of the peoples of Melanesia, 
Micronesia, and Indonesia, the Japanese, Chinese, 
Burmese, American Indians, and also peoples of 
western civilization—that the well-integrated, co- 
operative adult personality is largely a product of 
a childhood which has enjoyed a maximum of 
satisfactions and a minimum of frustrations. We 
also know the obverse to be true, that the dis- 
integrated, non-cooperative adult personality is 
largely a product of a childhood which has suf- 
fered a maximum of frustrations and a minimum 
of satisfactions. 

The one thing in the world which one can 
never receive or give too much is love. One does 
not spoil children by giving them too much, but 
by giving them too little. 

On the island of Okinawa, the largest of the 
Ryukuyu chain of islands in the south-west Paci- 
fic, with a population of 450,000 souls, Dr James 
Clark Moloney, psychiatrist in the United States 
Navy, states that he never saw a spoiled, self- 
centred, fearful child. On the contrary, the child- 
ren were remarkable for their well-disciplined 
nature, calm, confidence, and cooperativeness. Dr 
Moloney traces these qualities to the excellent 
mothering which the Okinawan child received. 
Similar testimony for the children of many other 
peoples has been given by numerous observers. 
For example, Mountford, writing of Australian 
aboriginal children, says: 


The wealth of affection that exists between the 
adults and the children in an aboriginal tribe has to 
be seen to be believed. There was one baby boy in 
camp, perhaps nine months old, who was seldom in 
his mother’s arms except for meals. At all other 
times some man, woman, boy, or girl was either 
carrying him about or playing with him. The older 
children seemed to go their own sweet way, without 
hindrance from anyone. 

The little folk sat around our fire at all times of 
the day, yet, in spite of the apparent lack of disci- 
pline by the parents, they were not the slightest 
trouble, any request that we made being obeyed with 
perfect good humour. There were sweets, sugar, and 
all sorts of dainties in open cupboards, only a few 
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feet from where they used to sit, yet no child touched 
them. 

We grew very fond of these children, and when 
the time came, we left them with more than a passing 
regret. 


This has uniformly been the experience of all 
who have known these remarkable people. The 
fact is that the Okinawan and the Australian 
child, by being adequately loved, has developed 
an ego-structure which is cooperative within itself 
and with others, which is not in conflict with 
itself, which has learned to love because it has 
itself been loved. In short, the aboriginal child 
has received a fundamental training in being re- 
lated to itself and to other people. And this is 
achieved in the mother-child relationship. 


The Disease of Selfishness 

The biological basis of cooperation, in short, 
has its origins in the same sources as social be- 
haviour, namely, in the process of reproduction. 
Social, cooperative behaviour is the continuation 
and development of the maternal-offspring rela- 
tionship; it is therefore as old as life itself, and 
in spite of recent appearances to the contrary the 
movement of evolution has, in man, been in- 
creasingly directed toward the fuller development 
of cooperative behaviour. 

Cooperative behaviour has great survival value. 
When social behaviour is not cooperative it is 
diseased behaviour. The dominant principle which 
informs all behaviour which is biologically healthy 
is love. Love, social behaviour, cooperation, and 
security mean very much the same thing. Without 
love the other three cannot exist. To love thy 
neighbour as thyself is not simply good text 
material for:Sunday morning sermons, but per- 
fectly sound biology. 

Men who do not love one another are sick— 
sick not from any disease arising within them- 
selves, but from a disease which has been encul- 
turated within them by false values of their socie- 
ties. Belief in false values, in competition instead 
of cooperation, in narrow selfish interests instead 
of altrusim, in atomism (especially atom- and 
hydrogen-bombism) instead of universalism, in 
the value of things and of money instead of the 
value of life and of man, represents man turning 
upon all that is innately good in him. 

Man’s sense of mutuality and cooperativeness. 
may be suppressed, but so long as man continues 
to exist it cannot be destroyed, for these are traits 
which are part of his protoplasm. His combative- 


ness and competitiveness arise from the frustra- 
tion of his need to cooperate. These are impor- 
tant facts to bear in mind at a time when all the 
surface evidence seems to point in a contrary 
direction. The word of the moment may be ‘ fis- 
sion ’"—whether with respect to physics or human 
affairs—but ‘fusion’ comes much closer to re- 
flecting man’s natural behaviour patterns. 
Science points the way to survival and happi- 
ness for all mankind through love and coopera- 
tion. Do what we will, our drives toward good- 
ness and goodwill are, biologically, as basically 
determined as are our drives towards breathing. 
Our highly endowed potentialities for social life 
have been abused to pervert and deny their 
nature, and this has led us close to the brink of 
disaster, a disaster which spells doom unless we’ 
realize what we have done and take the proper 
steps to undo it before it is too late. For we can- 
not deny the power of the world forces which 
we share with all life and which have reached 
their highest development in our potentialities as 
human beings, without destroying ourselves. 


Reproduced from ‘The Direction of Human 
Development’ (Watts). 
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ON THE AIR 


The Problem of Minorities 


Crozier’s book (see Novem- 

ber Humanist) for some 
further light on American 
broadcasting before passing on 
to her views about the BBC’s 
treatment of non-religious 
minorities. In the United States, 
Miss Crozier tells us, there was 
in 1956 a drive to present Chris- 
tianity on radio and television 
in Holy Week. The Broadcast- 
ing Film Committee of the 
National Council of Churches 
spent nearly $2 million on radio 
and television films and trained 
1,200 people for the work. About 
$20 million is to be spent over 
the next nine years on evan- 
gelism. 

These are impressive figures 
and I am not surprised that 
Miss Crozier, in view of her 
particular approach, expects the 
campaign to have the same 
effect as ‘the first translating of 
the Bible’. But it is later than 
she thinks. The translation of 
the Bible put it within the reach 
of many—which means _ the 
majority—who could not read it 
in the original. Now that all 
can read it, how many do? 
Evangelism is endemic in 
America but does not go very 
deep: for most Americans reli- 
gion would appear to be a ques- 
tion of conformity rather than 
conviction. 

It is the same with us. Ac- 
cording to Miss Crozier herself, 
only a minority in Britain are 
practising Christians. Having 
said that, however, she proceeds 
to justify the BBC’s action in 
turning down the Beveridge 
Committee’s | recommendation 
that it ‘should not seek converts 
to any one particular Church 
but maintain the common ele- 
ments of all religious bodies’. 
This, she fears, would ‘strain 
away everything of significance 
and leave an amorphous body 
without any doctrine’, destroy- 
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| RETURN here to Miss 


by A. D. COHEN 


ing conviction. It might even, I 
suggest, make way for human- 
ism, which is not to be thought 
of ! 

Miss Crozier pays lip service 
to ‘the habit of argument’ as 
one of the benefits of broad- 
casting—‘the demonstration that 
ideas and views can be argued 
rationally and fairly . . . convic- 
tions arrived at by the use of 
the brain and not by the emo- 
tions or by repetition of things 
heard but not examined’. (Hear, 
hear.) But there follows the 
warning that ‘we should not ex- 
pect a broadcasting system to 
advocate crime equally with up- 
holding of the law, nor... 
atheism equally with Christi- 
anity.. Now, apart from the 
indirect but nonetheless damag- 
ing comparison of atheism with 
crime, she is here begging the 
whole question. Freethinkers do 
not admit for a moment that 
their way of life leads to moral 
decadence. Quite the contrary. 
When the question ‘What is a 
Humanist?’ came up before a 
recent Brains Trust, one of the 
panel—I think it was Sir Ifor 
Evans—testified to the outstand- 
ing sense of moral and social 
responsibility of the humanists 
he knew. 


Radio’s Untouchables 


It is all very well for Miss 
Crozier to remind us of the 
outcry Mrs Knight’s first talks 
raised in the Press. She forgets 
to mention that her appearance 


on TV three years later not only’ 


brought no protest but that 
one of the clergymen taking 
part hoped the debate would be 
continued. Miss Crozier, like 
everybody else, singles out the 
Bertrand Russell—Father Cople- 
stone debate of many years 
ago (‘those who heard it will 
never forget’), but we cannot 


live exclusively on memories, 
Besides Mrs Knight’s TV pro- 
gramme, one or two donnish 
talks on agnosticism comprise 
so far the whole of this year’s 
‘bag’. 

The answers to the question 
‘What is a Humanist?’ revealed 
the widest divergencies of opin- 
ion as to what the word stood 
for. All these misconceptions 
and doubts badly want clearing 
up. This can be done only if 
the accredited spokesmen of the 
movement have an opportunity 
of presenting their own case. 

The matter is of more than 
academic interest. Humanists 
labour under certain disabilities 
—e.g. in the adoption of child- 
ren—which cry for redress. 
Bradlaugh had to fight hard and 
long for the right to affirm. 
After the lapse of years Barbara 
Wootton, in taking her seat in 
the House of Lords, coura- 
geously reasserted that right. It 
is high time the position of 
rationalists and humanists (our 
‘untouchables’) was placed on a 
proper footing. At present peo- 
ple who have no active interest 
in religion put themselves down 
as ‘C of E’, or what-have-you, 
because it is the line of least 
resistance (‘Let sleeping gods lie’ 
they perhaps tell themselves). In 
a genuinely free and enlightened 
society such subterfuges should 
be unnecessary. 

There is much the BBC can 
do to right these wrongs. Miss 
Crozier’s book, having regard 
to the series in which it appears, 
will carry some weight. It is a 
pity that on the particular sub- 
ject which concerns us here it 
should be so retrogressive, look- 
ing back to Reith (to say nothing 
of Plato and Aquinas) instead 
of forward with Beveridge. One 
can but hope that the present 
Governors will not be deceived 
by it into thinking that all is 
well with their world. 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


WORLD AFFAIRS- SINCE 
1919, by Peter Wales (Methuen, 
{ls 6d). The author of this 
extremely useful book won first 
prize in our 1958 Essay Compe- 
tition on ‘Is Humanism a Way 
of Life?’ Those of our readers 
who had the pleasure of meeting 
him at the RPA Conference last 
August will be glad of the op- 
portunity of reading his intro- 
duction to the study of contem- 
porary world politics. Although 
primarily designed for students 
taking an examination at ordi- 
nary level in modern history, an 
adult would have to be well- 
informed indeed to fail to profit 
from a perusal of the detailed 
facts so clearly and logically 
presented. There are excellent 
maps, appendices, and essay 
questions, ‘and the survey ends 
with the Korean Truce of July 
1953. 

The questions are a humbling 
reminder to many older persons 
of how easy it is to forget major 
events in one’s lifetime and how 
hazy one’s knowledge is of what 
was headline news not so long 
ago. It is sobering, too, to 
reflect on the inexorable slide 
to catastrophe. Whether the 
League of Nations was quite 
such a failure as is suggested 
here may be arguable. It was 
ineffectual, but it was new; and 
at least it was a prototype of 
World Government, towards 
which UNO has carried us a 
stage further. If sixth-formers 
are stimulated to ask such ques- 
tions, all to the good. Flight- 
Lieutenant Wales has succeeded 
in the double purpose of provid- 
ing both facts and food for 
thought. This is a book to buy, 
not borrow. 


MARLBOROUGH’S DUCH- 
ESS, by Louis Kronenberger 
(Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 25s). 
Marlborough is probably the 
greatest statesman-general in 
English history and his wife is 
a major part of his story. She is 
one of the great scheming 
women—a Becky Sharp on the 
grand scale, a power addict. But 


most of her letters to her hus- 
band were destroyed, and often 
where we know that she vitally 
figured we yet have no detailed 
record to display her word and 
posture. ‘To grasp at trivial 
scenes and pointless small talk 
just because they give Sarah a 
speaking part . . . would in the 
end misrepresent her story.” Mr 
Kronenberger thus declares his 
responsibility as a biographer 
and by refusing the gossip col- 
umn stuff he succeeds in pre- 
senting real history. But the 
ordinary reader is happily held, 
being allowed his fair ration of 
spicy quotation and comment. 

It is largely a study in rela- 
tionship between two women 
from Sarah’s first prancing im- 
pact upon the colourlessly un- 
confident, Anne. With John and 
Sarah Churchill we ascend the 
long winding stair to power. 
Having achieved her world, she 
lacked a worldling’s astuteness 
in that ‘country of tigers’. And 
so through to an octogenarian 
end. Once hearing the doctor 
whisper ‘She must be: blistered 
or she will die’, she bellowed 
forth ‘I won’t be blistered and 
I won’t die’. This very good 
Life closes well with the sen- 
tence, ‘She persists even now; 
almost every anecdote concern- 
ing her is an encounter’. 


THE COMMONERS OF ENG- 
LAND, by H. Fagan (Lawrence 
& Wishart, 10s 6d). This is a 
rare choice of subject. For every 
hundred books which draw a 
thread through Simon de Mont- 
fort and Edward I to John 
Hampden perhaps only one is 
concerned with these’ early 
socialistic democrats, But what 
an imposing catena they form: 
Wat Tyler and the Peasants’ Re- 
volt ; Jack Cade and the Men of 
Kent; Robert Kett and the 
Great Norfolk Rising; Crom- 
well and the English Revolution. 
This last is a culminating 
triumph in one sense; in an- 
other sense—that of Lilburne 
and the Levellers, the three cor- 
porals shot against Burford 


Church wall—it is yet one more 
of the heroic defeats. 

This clean-cut and unpreten- 
tious compilation should make 
more people aware of the con- 
tinuity between these first up- 
risings of the have-nots. It 
should help to clear the vague 
Froissart-film between them and 
John Ball; it should remove 
Shakespeare’s smear from Jack 
Cade; it should raise the great 
stature of the Kett brothers 
above the clutter of Reforma- 
tion rebels; finally, it should 
divert on to Lilburne, Rain-. 
borough, and Winstanley some 
of that excessive praise which 
tends to smother the human 
reality of Cromwell. 


OFFSPRING OF THE VIC, A 
History of Morley College, by 
Denis Richards (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 18s). The author, 
and present Principal of the Col- 
lege, states two initial problems. 
First, documentary material had 
been lost to German bombs and 
to space-saving  file-chuckers. 
But perhaps the lighter material 
has contributed to the conspicu- 
ously’ light touch of the book. 
The same touch has successfully 
solved the second problem, a 
problem of how to combine the 
needs of an external public with 
the world within world of Mor- 
leyites. There is indeed ‘enough 
detail to interest College readers 
and not too much to deter the 
others’. 

Chapter One opens with a 
group of Nigerians and Paki- 
stanis approaching the College 
for the first time. People, furni- 
ture, atmosphere are all affec- 
tionately and artistically con- 
jured up so that we are led to 
share a feeling that the spirit of 
the College is one of ‘gaiety, 
colour and subdued excitement’. 

Forewords are often perfunc- 
tory, but Sir Harold Nicolson is 
in his top form of lucidity and 
warm feeling. He lists six fac- 
tors distinguishing Morley Col- 
lege from other centres of adult 
education: organic vitality, 


democratic method, equality be- 
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tween the sexes, social inter- 
course, concern with the arts, 
and a high quality of teachers. 
He justly describes the book as 
a ‘success story in an unaccus- 
tomed field. It is a drama of 
selfless rather personal ambi- 
tion’. 

The book is in memory of the 
great principalship of Eva Hub- 
back and is timed to coincide 
with the Queen Mother’s open- 
ing of the new buildings. No 
tombstone immobility here—the 
spirit of Octavia Hill, Emma 
Cons, Samuel Morley, and 
Gustav Holst is mighty yet, for 
a centenary and beyond. 


THE SMALL FARM IN THE 
STEPPE, by Valentin Katayev 
(Lawrence & Wishart, 15s). An 
earlier adventure tale, The Lone 
White Sail, which appeared in 
translation and afterwards as a 
film, established Katayev as a 
writer having great sympathy 
with youth and a gift for catch- 
ing its fleeting emotions. This 
present work, set in the Russia 
of fifty years ago, concerns the 
delightful Bachey family: Vas- 
sily Petrovich, the impractical 
schoolmaster obliged to resign 
from his job after delivering a 
lecture on “The Occasion of 
Tolstoy’s Death’, beginning— 
though Tolstoy had been ex- 
communicated and his works 
banned — ‘Russia’s greatest 
writer is dead; the sun of our 
literature has set’; Auntie who 
cares for the family at home 
since there is no mother ; Petya 
and Pavlik, the two lively sons. 

They have a much saved-and- 
planned-for tour in Europe, its 
economies and mishaps des- 


cribed in amusing detail. Vassily 
Petrovich loses another job, this 
time at the equivalent of a 
‘crammer’s’, by over-frankness ; 
they try their hand at taking in 


lodgers but only 


Bacheys’ despair when 


cherry crop 


derful sense of 


comrades the 


after all. 


A THIRSTY EVIL, by Gore 
(Heinemann, 12s 6d). 
Gore Vidal is an American with 
to his 
credit, and a play, Visit to a 
Small Planet, shortly to be pro- 
duced in London. These stories, 
written over the last ten years, 
are highly original and display 
a haunting gift for the evocation 
of atmosphere. ‘Erlinda and Mr 
Coffin’ shows immense comic 
vitality in its presentation of the 
refined southern gentlewoman 
reduced to taking in lodgers, 
who turn out to be not at all 
what they seem. The strangest 
and perhaps most effective, ‘A 
Moment of Green Laurel’, tells 
of a man encountering his past 
self face to face. In a moment 
suggest 


Vidal 


good novels already 


Mr Vidal seems to 
whole worlds of implication: 


the ladies in the library with 


succeed in 
feeding themselves extra well, 
and finally rent a small farm 
hoping to make a living by this. 
The little circle of Petya’s teen- 
age friends and his two loves is 
charmingly shown. We feel the 
their 
is threatened by 
drought and then by a lack of 
harvesters, and there is a won- 
relief when 
Petya’s friend Gavrik rallies his 
Mills to 
gather the fruit and the luscious 
clusters, black, red, rich pink, 
and honey colour, are saved 


NOVEMBER SOLUTION 
The three winners were: 
1 Mrs D. K. Wright, Great Malvern 
2 D. W. Davies, Newport, Mon 
3 T. Russell-Cobb, London, W14 


Each receives a Book Token 
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their scissors, the sudden confy- 
sions of childhood in ‘The 
Robin’, the dark currents of 
sexual inversion. The tales end 
only too soon, but their climax 
is always inevitable. 


THE UNDERGROUND City, 
by H. L. Humes (Heinemann, 
21s). Book-of-the-Month 
Club choice in America, this 
volume has 750-odd  close- 
printed pages telling of the 
France of Pétain and de Gaulle 
during and after the War. An 
American, John Stone, becomes 
the ‘contact’ between the Allied 
Armies and the Resistance, see- 
ing the course of international 
intrigues from both sides. Mr 
Humes knows and appreciates 
France and the French ; his pic- 
ture of Paris is on the grand 
scale and yet true to detail. 
There is political argument, sus- 
pense, sudden changes; often 
fast moving, the narrative some- 
times suffers from an excess of 
invention in which the author’s 
undoubted talents carry him 
away. 

The picture of the Resistance 
is well done; the excitement, 
but also the petty jealousies, the 
internecine quarrels, the bore- 
dom and fear. The philosophical 
and political difficulties which 
are the inevitable aftermath are 
sympathetically shown. ‘Men 
die in war. But many men die 
afterwards. Because their roots 
are cut.’ 

It will be interesting to see in 
which direction Mr Humes’ next 
book will carry him. 


TWELFTH NIGHT, edited by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and 
John Dover Wilson (Cambridge 
University Press, 5s). This 
edition—The Cambridge Pocket 
Shakespeare — is’ child of 
The New Shakespeare, which 
began to appear in 1921; it is, 
then, a spacious condominium 
of two great scholars. But fur- 
ther support was gained from 
other textual experts. The pub- 
lishers claim a scholarly prim- 
acy for their edition even after 
thirty years’ new work on Shake- 
speare’s text. They now present 
the New text, with up-to-date 
corrections, and the glossary. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


IN DEFENCE OF INGERSOLL 


Sir,—The charge of a lack of 
profundity has not infrequently 
been levelled against Ingersoll, 
pecially by orthodox theolo- 
gians, probably for no more 
profound reason than their in- 
ability to answer his arguments 
and to recognize that one may 
be profound without being dull, 
ponderous, and humouriless. 
Ingersoll’s good mental manners 
and inherent modesty made it 
impossible for him to pontifi- 
cate as the possessor of the final 
truth and the ultimate wisdom. 
He was one of the truth seekers, 
not the truth formulators and 
systematizers of mankind. An 
authoritative American diction- 
ary defines ‘profound’ as ‘intel- 
lectually deep; thorough, ex- 
haustive’. Ingersoll was ‘deep’, 
and ‘thorough’, if not ‘exhaus- 
tive’, in that he strove toward 
the bedrock—the foundations of 
knowledge and of understand- 
ing of human values. His think- 
ing was honest and courageous 
and as direct as light. 

The second accusation made 
by George Godwin that Inger- 
soll was ‘a destructive critic’ is 
true in so far as he endeav- 
oured to destroy the falsehoods 
and fallacies of orthodox theo- 
logy, notably, the belief in hell. 
However, he was pre-eminently 
constructive concerning all the 
humanist values, as a reader of 
The Life and Letters of Robert 
G. Ingersoll (Watts & Co, 
1952), by his granddaughter, 
will show. Mr Godwin is cor- 
rect in stating that Ingersoll 
subscribed to the philosophy of 
scientific determinism, although 
he fails to bring out that Inger- 
soll insisted that man should act 
as if he possessed complete free- 
dom of will. 

Ingerso!l’s wide and rich cul- 
ture of the mind and heart— 
literary, scientific, artistic, and 
ethical—has_ been _ incredibly 


neglected or underestimated, but 
that cannot be gone into here. 

Mr Godwin contradicts him- 
self when in one breath he states 
‘the contribution made by Inger- 
soll was for his time only’ and 
in the next breath declares that 
‘the quintessence of his philo- 
sophy should be valid for all 
time’. Mr Godwin cannot have 
it both ways. Had the word 
‘only’ been omitted, the state- 
ment could stand, in that Inger- 
soll was conspicuously of his 
time ; but he was also ahead of 
his time—indeed, timeless, in 
his fundamental humanist philo- 
sophy.—Eva INGERSOLL WAKE- 
FIELD, New York. 


Sir,—In reading Mr George 
Godwin’s article, ‘Ingersoll: 
“Great Agnostic”’, in your 
October issue, I came across the 
following statement: ‘Ingersoll 
was not a profound thinker. He 
was, pre-eminently, a destructive 
critic’ (emphasis added). 

Whether Ingersoll was a pro- 
found thinker is a matter upon 
which certain freethinkers may 
differ. But this adjectival acer- 
bity, ‘destructive critic’, reflects 
a sad lack of understanding 
about the nature of criticism, 
especially in the freethought 
realm. When a man _ exposes 
error, it is foolhardy to cate- 
gorize it as ‘destructive’. Nay, 
it is of the highest constructive 
value. Should we accept Mr 
Godwin’s thesis, the whole his- 
tory of freethought effort has 
been merely one of ‘destructive’ 
criticism.—JACK BENJAMIN, New 
York. 


The Appeal to Scientists 


Smr,—Mr (Dr?) J. D. Hill’s 
interpretation of the doctor’s 
Hippocratic Oath is a_ very 
narrow one. Surely the oath 
not only forbids the misuse of 
medical knowledge and _ skill 


towards the individual patient 
but implies a__ responsibility 
towards society in general, and 
whether or not the doctor con- 
cerned is a member of a team. 
Nor is it usually supposed to be 
limited to his fellow nationals. 
Mr Hill would presumably con- 
sider that it does not apply to 
doctors working on the applica- 
tion of medical science to bio-: 
logical warfare, so long as their 
work is in the service of the 
State or approved by the Gov- 
ernment. This would have ex- 
cused the Nazi doctors at the 
Nuremberg trial; after all, they 
were working for their country- 
men organized through the Ger- 
man constitution, under ‘the 
leadership available’, and may 
well have thought that the 
majority is entitled to its deci- 
sion. 

Mr Hill would probably ob- 
ject at this point that scientists 
are not doctors and are not 
dedicated to healing. The point 
which Professor Levy and Ber- 
trand Russell wish to emphasize 
is that their knowledge and skill, 
like that of the doctors, gives 
them immense power for good 
or ill and that it ought to be 
dedicated to the good of man- 
kind. Mr Hill thinks that it 
should be dedicated to the State, 
if not the Establishment, the 
interests of which are by no 
means necessarily identical with 
those of the British people, let 
alone of humanity in general. 
He even denies that the indivi- 
dual has any right to an effective 
conscience excepting so far as 
the Government approves. And 
in passing let me point out that 
he is here on no stronger ground 
than the Nazi doctors ; there has 
never been any ‘majority deci- 
sion’ about making nuclear 
weapons. It is difficult to see 
how this supine attitude, that 
one should simply get on with 
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the job in hand and trust one’s 
leaders, can ever bring about the 
creation of ‘a troupe of properly 
harnessed politicians’ to put the 
world to rights. One does not 
expect to influence the way 
things are going by harnessing 
oneself to the cart and respond- 
ing only to the driver’s whip. 
One must, unfortunately, con- 
cede that Mr Hill is probably 
voicing the views of the majority 
of his fellow scientists. There is, 
therefore, a long struggle ahead 
for any movement which seeks 
to persuade, let alone compel, 
practising scientific workers to 
take a Hippocratic Oath. This 
however is not to say that I 
think Professor Levy’s proposed 
affirmation useless. In fact, one 
object of this letter is to ask for 
half-a-dozen forms for myself 
and a few friends who think it 
a matter of self-respect to follow 
a responsible lead of this kind. 
It only has the effect, of course, 
of registering an attitude and 
intention which we already have. 
I do not think that we who sign 
the affirmation can expect to be 
any more, perhaps for a long 
time, than a leavening minority, 
regarded by some as disloyal 
and by others as cranks; but 
the existence of such a minority 
is a very necessary element in 
building up a scientific social 
conscience, and incidentally in 
helping to create the climate of 
opinion that may _ eventually 
make war impossible—S. E. 
Chorleywood, Herts. 


The Late Pope and the Nazis 


Sir.—Innumerable obituary 
notices, very many of them long, 
detailed eulogies of the late Pius 
XII, have been published in all 
papers throughout Great Britain 
as elsewhere. But in all those 
tributes no one anywhere, as 
far as I know, has had anything 
to say about the late Pope dur- 
ing the last War having, in fact, 
composed with the Nazis, the 
mass -murderers, the  arch- 
devilish Powers and rulers. No 
one has ever pointed out, for 
obvious reasons and not just in 
respect of his memory (may he 
rest in peace), that that learned, 
benign polyglot Pius XII, indeed 
first and foremost a diplomat, 
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did not as much as anathema- 
tize any such wicked rulers and 
leaders; he did not denounce 
them in as many tongues as he 
spoke as fiends on any Sabbath- 
Day or special Feast-Day or 
weekday; he did not excom- 
municate them and send them 
all, lock, stock and barrel, as fast 
and thick as miscreants, to Hell. 

I hope that you will publish 
this letter and thus repair an 
omission and give food for 
thought to Christians and non- 
Christians alike—F, R. ENnsor, 
London. 


Jehovah’s Witnesses 


Sir,—In the interests of 
truth, I would like to refer to 
your article headed ‘Jehovah’s 
Witnesses in Trouble’. If you 
consult the Manchester Guar- 
dian dated October 1, 1958, you 
will see that the men concerned 
in the incident at Killaloe were 
members of a Protestant sect, 
and not Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

Incidentally, Ireland claims to 
be a Christian country and the 
Constitution is supposed to 
guarantee recognition of ‘the 
various branches of the Chris- 
tian faith’. However, the Angli- 
can Bishop of Limerick has just 
stated that ‘In matters even 
remotely connected with differ- 
ence in religious belief, a mem- 
ber of the non-Roman Catholic 
Church cannot be certain of 
justice’. He was, of course, 
championing the Protestant 
cause, but as the Manchester 
Guardian points out, ‘Jehovah’s 
Witnesses are little more popu- 
lar with Protestants than with 
Catholics, therefore they find 
few champions’. The reason for 
this is the one given in your 
article—that Jehovah’s 
Witnesses follow the teaching of 
the early Christians and avoid 
the paganism contained in 
orthodox theology. Because of 
this they are ‘hated by all 
nations’ just as Jesus prophesied. 

It may interest you to know 
that the accounts of The Watch- 
tower Bible and Tract Society 
were produced in the Scottish 
Court of Session in Edinburgh 
in November 1954. The balance 
sheets gave evidence that there 
is a deficit arising from the dis- 


tribution of the ‘sixty million 
pieces of literature’ you refer to, 
and this is made up by volup- 
tary gifts from the Witnesses 
themselves. 

The Watchtower magazine js 
sent by post, twenty-six copies 
in the year for 7s. I imagine if 
you posted The Humanist on 
the same basis (deleting all your 
commercial advertisements) you 
would soon decide that you were 
not being very ‘hard-headed’ in 
your ‘financial transactions’ — 
IAN TURNER, Disley, nr Stock- 
port. 

[Full reports in the Irish Press 
described the men as Jehovah's 
Witnesses, but we should be 
glad to publish an official denial 
if this is incorrect—Ep.] 


The New Devil 


Sir,—While accepting the 
position that the Monarchy has 
largely taken the place of popu- 
lar religion in this country, such 
religion can only engender the 
same enthusiasm if it is directed 
against new so-called forces of 
evil. Coupled with this near 
hysteria which _ glories _ the 
Royal Family, is the reincarna- 
tion of the devil in Commun- 
ism. The old idea of the devil 
has served its purpose and a new 
one is required. So for well 
over a generation (it was abated 
a little in the Second World 
War)) this incarnation of the 
devil has been imposed on the 
people by its ruling class, with 
a rigorous fight by its five faith- 
ful lieutenants—television, wire- 
less, the Press, the oligarchy of 
the Trade Union Movement, 
and last but not least the pulpit. 

With this new mass hysteria 
of a new popular devil com- 
bined with Royal pageantry, 
religion in England has returned 
to the emotionalism of the 
eighteenth century. —C. W. 
Towse, Harrogate. 


Alex Comfort 


Sir,—I was very pleased to 
read the profile of Alex Comfort 
in the November issue of The 
Humanist. surprised, 
however, that Robert Greacen 
did not mention Comfort’s book, 
The Pattern of the Future 
(1949), which contains the text 
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his four radio talks on 
ymanism. Two other works by 
Comfort which also deserved a 
mention are The Novel Today 
(948) and Authority and Delin- 
gency in the Modern State 
(1950). The latter is particu- 
ily valuable as a description 
f the delinquent types who are 
atracted by power.—sS. 
PARKER, London, SE25. 


§pare the Hemlock 


Sir,_-On the subject of child- 
taining in ‘ethics’, my own 
aperience is that, given non- 
Christian parents who allow 
their children freedom to grow, 
there is no need to ‘teach’ 
thics. Good, polite behaviour 
in parents in their relations with 
their children is enough ‘teach- 
ing’. Example: a child who says 
Give me . .” not ‘Please give 
me... Should not be rebuked, 
or instructed to say ‘Please... .” 
It gives me the ‘willies’ to hear a 
child asking: ‘But why must I 
say, “please’”’?’ 

My experience is that the un- 
inhibited child becomes a highly 
moral, delightfully polite, 
refreshingly self-confident adult. 
It astonishes me to hear people 
in the ethical school wondering, 
for instance, whether it is ‘right’ 
to disallow religious (Christian) 
instruction to their children at 
school because it separates them 
from the group. For an ethicist 
to want his child to be a cog in 
the machine is beyond belief. 
The desire, surely, should be for 
the integrated individual who, 
let’s say, will read a newspaper 
instead of being hypnotized by 
it? I wish you would give more 
space to the subject. It is vital. 
—J. W. London, W11. 
Spreading Humanism 
Sir,—I believe I have been a 
humanist all my life and have in 
a modest way been spreading 
humanist ideas, although I have 
never attended a humanist 
meeting and have only recently 
become a subscriber to your 
journal. I have, however, 
thought about humanism and 
also the humanist movement, 
and I have asked myself certain 


the text 


questions about this. 
I believe that the humanist 


approach to life is really much 
more in keeping with the atti- 
tude to life of most ordinary 
people in this country, and 
some others, than is the reli- 
gious approach, and yet human- 
ism has not perhaps so many 
active and positive supporters 
as have the Churches. Are 
humanists, for instance, making 
sufficient supporters among the 
young and among people who 
do not in general have a very 
‘intellectual’ attitude towards 
life and society? One may ask 
another question. Why is it that 
the Churches are able to muster 
at any rate quite a large number 
of active supporters, or perhaps 
I should say participant sup- 
porters, in these and other 
groups? Why have they been 
able to in the past? I do not 
myself believe that the success 
of the Church has come so 
much from the propagation of 
its doctrines among ordinary 
people as from certain examples 
of a way of life that it has set 
and from certain benefits that it 
has bestowed. 

All through the ages the 
Churches have been concerned 
with what are now rather igno- 
miniously referred to as ‘good 
works’. It cannot be denied 
that in many parts of the world 
where people were and are liv- 
ing in disease and _ poverty 
missionaries have brought 
material as well as, perhaps 
more dubiously, spiritual bene- 
fits. Whatever our opinions may 
be, we cannot but admire some 
of the work that has been and 
is still being done by supporters 
of the Churches in poor indus- 
trial areas in this country and 
among those sections of the 
population who most need help. 
I believe it is activities of this 
sort, rather than the written or 
spoken word and the presenta- 
tion of arguments, that tell with 
the majority of people. I think 
it is because such activities of 
the Church are good, and not 
because the doctrines of the 
Church are right, that many 
people support it. Has human- 
ism anything comparable to 
offer? 

Humanism, we are told by 
leading humanists, is not only a 


way of thinking; it is a way of 
life. Should it perhaps be more 
a way of life? Could the human- 
ist movement, for instance, asso- 
ciate itself very strongly with 
such activities as collecting 
money for organizations like 
UNICEF, the Royal Common- 
wealth Society for the Blind, and 
others who seek a more equit- 
able distribution of the world’s 
benefits and riches? Could not 
groups of humanists be organ- 
ized who would offer their ser- 
vices, as humanists, to such 
causes. for instance by collecting 
money from door to door and 
in other ways? Please believe 
that my intentions in writing 
this letter are constructive and . 
that if any such action as I have 
suggested can be organized I 
should like to be among the first 
volunteers. — KATHLEEN Box, 
London, 

A New Philistinism? 

Sir,—The following is the last 
sentence of the last letter of 
your last issue: ‘Equally it is 
one of the basic principles of 
rationalism that poetic language 
may be pleasing but explains 
nothing.” 

Is it, Sir?a—H. E. W. Gay, 
Sandwich, Kent. 


The Documents in the Case 


Sir,—Mr Robertson asks why 
Tacitus should have gone to 
Christians for information 
about Christ. The answer may 
be that there was nobody else 
to go to. Even if Josephus had 
still been alive, which is un- 
likely, he would have got little 
from him, and there is no reason 
to suppose that there was in 
Rome any other person who 
had been in Jerusalem before 
the rebellion, or any document 
which had survived the destruc- 
tion of the city—RAaGLAN, Usk, 
Mon. 


Bertrand Russell and Religion 


Sir,—A_ book published rec- 
ently, Christianity and Bertrand 
Russell (Lutterworth), by C. H. 
Douglas Clark, attempts to 
refute, most unsuccessfully, 
what Russell wrote in Why I 
am Not a Christian. 

To give a few examples: 
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Clark draws on the ideas of 
Descartes for proof of the exis- 
tence of God as an infinite being, 
but fails to realize that philo- 
sophers have rejected these 
arguments entirely. The ques- 
tion, ‘Why believe in God?’, is 
answered by a review of con- 
temporary belief, but almost 
lacks any explanation as to a 
cause for belief. Hell fire is 


ESPITE Comte, it is no 
D use pretending that 

humanists can compete 
with Christians by devising the 
equivalent of a calendar of 
saints’ days. But there are anni- 
versaries which we do well to 
remember, and the International 
Humanist and Ethical Union 
must be congratulated on focus- 
ing attention on Human Rights 
Day. The tenth anniversary of 
the Declaration of Human 
Rights will be commemorated 
on December 10. Although, 
unhappily, the Declaration is 
disregarded by many members 
of UNO it is a gesture that was 
worth making. It represents the 
first stirrings of a world cons- 
cience. Those who place politi- 
cal expediency before ethical 
principles are at least forced to 
defend themselves by such 
sophistries as they can invent. 
Hypocrisy may not be more 
difficult but it certainly becomes 
more transparent. 

* * 


We have lost an old and 
valued member by the death of 
Mr E. T. Elwell at Ramsey, 
Isle of Man. He was a staunch 
rationalist and made a special 
study of comparative religion. 
We tender our sympathy to his 
only daughter, Miss Joyce 
Elwell, and to his wide circle 
of friends. 

* * * 

A Canadian reader sends a 
copy of the Ottawa Journal 
which contains a large adver- 
tisement of a high-fidelity un- 
breakable record of Pius XII 
repeating the Pater Noster. The 
copywriter has excelled himself : 
‘No price can measure the value 
of this recording. It is destined 
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compared with a surgical opera- 
tion; which appears totally 
irrelevant when one considers 
what hell fire is generally taught 
to be. Finally, the ethics. of 
pride and repentance are flip- 
pantly alleged to be analogous 
to ‘the sad tale of Humpty 
Dumpty’. 

Clark finds Christianity at- 
tacked by Russell from too 
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to become a precious collector’s 
item. So act now... You'll 
thrill as you never have before.’ 
There is a price, nevertheless— 
$4.98. You can have a free trial 
and money back if not satisfied 
with ‘one of the richest, most 
significant religious experiences 
of our time’. 
* * * 

One or two RPA members 
are endeavouring to form a 
Humanist Group in the Letch- 
worth and Hitchin area of Hert- 
fordshire. Members living in 
this district who are interested 
in the proposal are invited to 
write to Mr C. H. Tedman, c/o 
147 Randlesdown Road, Lon- 
don, SE6. 

Group Activities 

Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, High Street, 
Orpington. Sunday, December 
14, 7 pm. Ann. Gen. Meeting. 

Edinburgh Humanist Group, 
25 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 
Friday, December 19, 7.30 pm. 
Subject to be arranged. 

RPA, Glasgow branch, Cen- 
tral Halls, 25 Bath Street, Glas- 
gow. Sunday, December 21, 3 
pm, Mr J. P. Morrison, ‘Reli- 
gion in the Atomic Age’. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, Carshalton 
Beeches. Sunday, December 14, 
Mrs Nina Spiller (ex-suffra- 
gette), ‘A Visit to China’. 

Brighton and Hove Humanist 
Group, 66 Tisbury Road, Hove. 
Sunday, December 7, 5.30 pm, 


D. Chesters, ‘The Rationalist 
Attitude to Life’. 
Pen Club 


In association with the Ameri- 
can Rationalist, we are publishing 


many angles to be refuted from 
his standpoint of a dogmatic 
believer in one tiny section of 
the vast variety of Christian 
faiths. The ridiculous differ. 
ences separating Christians 
render an attack on Russell’s 
faith worse than useless; al- 
though unity could not justify 
adherence.—Denis L. Coseit, 
Portslade, Sussex. 


the names and addresses of mem- 

bers of a Pen Club who would be 

willing to correspond with other 
rationalists : 

P. Ward, 28 Parkfield Crescent, 
North Harrow, Middlesex. 

J. P. Grant, Uplands, Burley, 
Ringwood, Hants. 

Anselm Ezeabasili, Hall IV, Uni- 
versity College, Ibadan, Nigeria. 

Philip Wood, ‘Lindow’, Five Oaks 
Lane, Chigwell Row, Essex. 

J. J. Ravell, 22 Industry Street, 
Belville South, Cape, S Africa. 

P. Jordan, 18 Pembroke Road, 
Southville, Bristol 3. 

John Thomson, Jnr, 13 Fereneze 
Drive, Paisley, Renfrew, Scot- 
land. 

S. W. Brooks, 67 Victoria Road, 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 

Davis Tullman, 29a Dunraven 
Road, Shepherds Bush, W12. 
F. S. Haughton, 19 Carsluith Ave- 

nue, Blackpool, Lancs, 

A. Alexander, 10 Davies Court, 
Garndiffaith, Mon, S Wales. 
Felix Bourbon, 4128 Pelham Road, 
Dearborn 9, Michigan, USA. 
Mrs E. C. Gilbert, 67 Crow Hill 
South, Alkrington, Middleton, 

Manchester. 

H. A. Rogerson, ‘Severn View, 
Lloyds Road, off Wesley Road, 
Ironbridge, Salop. 

Eric McKeever, 439 Old Trail, 
Baltimore 12, Maryland, USA. 
J. T. J. Cornelisse, Diemerkade 45, 

Diemen, Holland. 

Alistair Mackenzie, 28 Easedale 
Drive, Glasgow, E2. 

Aylmer V. Peries, 31 Coopers 
Hill, Colombo 3, Ceylon. 

Fraulein Hilka Buscher, Rostrup, 
bei Bad Zwischenahn, W Ger 
many. 

Jan Algra, Dan Stalpertstraat 781, 
Amsterdam Z, Holland. 

R. J. Westall, P.O. Box Il, 
Kasama, Northern Rhodesia. 

Miss Doris McConnochie, Brown- 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


» sender of the first correct solution to be 


gened will receive a 


mlue one guinea. The second and third correct 
glutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


CLUES ACROSS 

| Flips its face, and does for 
it! (12) 

§ Scene of towering confu- 
sion (5) 

i) Tear tear and assess (4) 

{| Dried fruit in the harem (7) 

Mountain where 
immorality is approved 
of? Hardly! (5) 

3 Short distance; with a 


18 Telegraphic connection (4) 
19 What is it? Never mind! 
6 


) 

% Enthusiast, yet cool (3) 

% Pointless shape for an 
event (3) 

35 Moral elevator (6) 

2% God with a sore back (4) 

2% Word-play for 99 in a 
war (5) 

29 Arch beginning for 27 (3) 

30 Type sizes thus prepared 
for art (7) 

32 Scar tissue in the garage (4) 

34 Harvest (5) 

35 Childish contribution to 
planetary research (7) 

36 Might have been used by 
seven maids for sand- 
clearing (4) 


prize of a book token, 


37 Down it for a drink, says 
the bird! (5) 

28 Pliant-minded, in addi- 
tion! (12) 


CLUES DOWN 
1 These relations should 
never become martial! (7) 
2 Arise to provide accom- 
modation for caravans (5) 
3 a quarrel in court 


4 Saucy tyros at the 
university (8) 
5 Famous surgeon (6) 
6 Tummy-ache (5)° 
7 Social occasion—but not 
at Boston! (8) 
8 First-class performance? 
Rats! (8) 
14 Motor indefinitely sited 
for weight (5) 
19 Black for the convicted (5) 
0 Pray, O chap, for what is 
not in the canon (9) 
21 Maintains, as wine- 
tasters do (8) 
22 Bird of evil omen to the 
defendant (8) 
24 Squire (8) 
27 Coy tress on the Rialto (7) 
28 Played by the malingerer 


(6) 
31 Smart billow (5) 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
received not later than Friday, December 5 


33 Fibre (5) 


=, Dockray, Penrith, Cumber- 

and. 

Anne Bartlett, 1008 West Hill 
Street, Champaign, Illinois, USA. 

T. De Winter, Clingendaal 70, 
Rotterdam-Z, Holland. 

Aimee Muspratt, 7 Pembroke 
Road, London, W8. 

James R. Howes, 3 Commercial 
Street, Hyde, Cheshire. 


Miss Stella Stakvel, 222 West 77 
Street, New York 24, NY. 

H. J. Koehorst, Krugerstraat iii, 
Amsterdam (Oost), Holland. 

F. B. Jansen, Overleek 18, Mon- 
nickendam, Holland (Esperanto, 
Dutch). 

Joe Mark, 4924 E Roosevelt St, 
Phoenix, Arizona, USA. 

Robert Hudon, PO Box 722, Val 
D’Or, Quebec Province, Canada. 

Wu Hsueh-Kun, PO Box 19, 
Kaohsiung, Taiwan, China. 

Pai Te-Kun, Pan Chiao Middle 
School, Pan Chiao, Taipei Hsien, 
Taiwan. 

. C. Pereira, c/o F John, 
Thompson, White & vo Ltd, 
PO Box 76, Colombo, Ceylon. 

Noel B. Pratt, Aptdo 5, Buenaven- 

tura, Chihuahua, Mexico. 


A. Avinal, PO Box 996, Jerusalem, 
Israel. 

Erminio Canali, Corso A. Saffi, nr 
8 cancello, Genova, Italy. 

K. Taperell, 150 Woodside, Leigh- 
on-Sea, Essex. 

A. S. Pirrone, Via Acquarone 
44/10, Genova, Italy. 

Prof Dr I. W. S. Jezierski, 4/22 
Prusa St, Krakow 2, Poland. 

O. E. Fox, 23 Chatham Rd, Rock 
Ferry, Cheshire. 

E. Ciuti, Via S Martino 2, Monte- 
catini Terme, Italy. 

Doreau, Chassey-le-Camp, 
Chagne (S & L), France. 

T. Moran, 15 Bolling Holme, Hall 
Lane, Bradford 4, Yorks. 

Rina Pfenninger, Corso Alessandro 
Destefanis 9/32, Genova, Italy 
(Italian). 

G. Burnett, Box 317, Ocean Falls, 
BC, Canada, 

G. Fardell, c/o PO Kingsland, 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

Arthur A, Cope, Carlton Manor, 
Winnipeg 1, Canada. 

Ferdinand Subidé, Long Grove 
Hospital, Male Nurses’ Home, 
Epsom, Surrey. 


Classified Advertisements 
LECTURES 

SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WC1. Sun, 
1l am, Dec 7—W. E. Swinton, PhD, 
The Limitations of Man; 11 am, Dec 14 
—Archibald Robertson, MA, The Winter 
of our Discontent; 11 am, Dec 21—Dr 
Helen Rosenau, The Ideal City. Write 
free copy Record. 

CONWAY DISCUSSIONS. South Place 
Ethical Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq, WCl1. Tuesdays, 7.15 pm. Dec 2— 
Ronald Lightowler, The Ethics of Food; 
Dec 9—Ian Leslie, MA, The New Free- 
dom for Parent and Child; Dec 16— 
F. H. A. Micklewright, MA, Jesus—the 
Viewpoint of Modern Scholarship. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ARE you a Unitarian without knowing 
it? Inquire Unitarian Publicity Depart- 
ment, 4H, 1/6 Essex Street, Strand, WC2. 
Stamp. 


ANY U.S. BOOK in print, 15% off list 
price to libraries and individual human- 
ists; 20% off, if order exceeds £10. Write 
for list showing specials up to 80% off. 
Humanist Book Club, 27 Millport Ave- 
nue, New Canaan, Connecticut, USA. 


RPA member would like to contact peo- 
ple in Near Eastern countries, willing to 
acquaint him with local ways during holi- 
day trips and offers services in Switzer- 
land. Box No H4, The Humanist, 40 
Drury Lane, London, WC2. 


BOOKS WANTED 
“RATIONALIST Encyclopedia’ for ‘Black 


Girl in Search of God’. Contact Mr 
Hicks, €4 Princes Square, Bayswater, W2. 
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YOUR GIFT PROBLEM SOLVED 


Send him ‘ The Humanist’ for six months—for the price of a Christmas Card 


For the small sum of 3s 6d you can ensure that a friend will receive The Humanist for half 
a year at half the normal subscription. You can take out as many of these gift subscriptions 
as you wish—the more the better. 


This is the ideal rationalist greeting. It not only resolves the perplexity that all rationalists 
feel at this time of the year, but is of practical service to the movement. It will spread our 
ideas at a moment when the climate of opinion is becoming more favourable. 


All you have to do is to fill in the form below. The recipients will be informed of the name 
of the donor unless you wish the gift to be anonymous. 


Subscriptions beginning with the January issue should be received by December 11. But they 
can begin with later issues if desired, and this offer will remain open until January 31, 1959. 


To H. I. THOMPSON PREss LtTpD, 2 ELLIS STREET, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, SW1 


I wish to send ‘The Humanist’ for six months, at the special gift subscription rate of 
35 6d post free, to the following: 


I enclose remittance Value......cccoccccesosssssscecesees ..Please do/do not* mention my name. 


Your Name 


8 0 1 *Cross out as necessary. 
Published by H. I. Thompson Press Ltd, 2 Ellis Street, Sloane Street, London, SW1 (SLOane 6255/6), and printed in Great Britain 
by Villiers Publications Ltd, Ingestre Road, London, NWS. Agents—for Australasia: Gordon & Gotch Ltd; for the Union of South 


Africa: Central News Agency Ltd. Available in micro-film form to Libraries in the USA. Inquiries to University Microfilms, 313 
N First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA. 
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Additional addresses may be appended on plain paper if desired. 
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